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THe Newport YoutTH 


Newport Festrvai 


DELLA REESE 

DELLA 

The lady is a tramp; If I could be 
with you one hour tonight; Let’s get 
away from it all; Thou swell; You’re 
driving me crazy; Goody goody; And 
the angels sing; Baby, won’t you 
please come home; I’m beginning to 
see the light; I’ll get by; Blue skies; 
Someday 
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THE NEWPORT YOUTH BAND 


Tiny’s blues; Cinnamon kisses; 
Power glide; Blues inside out; Copley 
Square; Solid blue; The most minor; 
Down for double; She’s funny that 
way; Lemon drop 
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WILBUR DE PARIS AND 
HIS NEW NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


THAT’S A-PLENTY 

That’s a plenty; Mack the knife; 
Waiting for the Robert E. Lee; 
Malta; Hesitatin’ blues; Frankie and 
Johnny; In a Persian Market; 
Somebody stole my gal; Change o’key 
boogie 
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TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC 


MY VERY GOOD FRIENDS 
THE BANDLEADERS 


Sing, sing, sing; When it’s sleepy 

time down South; Sorta crazy; One 
o’clock jump; I’ve got my love to keep 
me warm; Cherokee; Intermission riff; 
Tuxedo Junction; Apple honey; Take 
the ‘A’ train; Dragnet; Night train 
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PETE FOUNTAIN’S NEW ORLEANS 
While we danced at the Mardi Gras; 
A closer walk; When the saints come 
marching in March; When it’s sleepy 
time down South; Ol’ man river; 
Cotton fields; Sweethearts on parade; 
Do you know what it means to miss 
New Orleans; Basin Street blues; 
Lazy river; Way down yonder in New 
Orleans; Tin roof blues 
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We sat in the other night on the out- 
skirts of an argument on the merits and 
demerits of jazz festivals—one side in- 
sisted that they were a bad thing for jazz. 
whilst the other argued that as long as 
jazz got a fair showing it didn’t matter 
very much where it was played. 

The antifestivalites’ main grouch was 
that festivals were merely commercial 
ventures of little or no aesthetic value, 
designed mainly to enrich the promoter 
at the expense of the participating musi- 
cians and/or listening public. It was 
argued that the musicians had little or no 
chance of creating anything worthwhile, 
playing as they did in such large arenas 
to audiences composed largely of teen- 
agers to whom the height of musical 
satisfaction is a drum solo, followed by 
another drum solo. 

Whilst we took no sides in this parti- 
cular debate we think it should be 
pointed out that these jazz festivals, how- 
ever good or bad they may be musically. 
must increase the public for jazz. And 
if they do tilt a little gold into the pro- 
motors’ pockets, they are also a means 
whereby the musicians are able to get 
some small rubbings. Surely too, festivals 
are a good way of introducing particular 
styles of jazz to audiences who would not 
in the ordinary way trouble to listen. If 
a chap has paid a princely sum to attend 
a festival, he is going to listen to what 
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is going on, irrespective of the fact that 
he may think he is not going to like it. 

A case in point occurred at Beaulieu 
last year, when a youthful “trad” fan 
expressed considerable surprise at hearing 
the Mick Mulligan band playing jazz— 
previous to this he had never progressed 
outside those realms ruled over by Barber 
and Bilk. The Ted Heath band eluded 
his ear, but he listened to Humphrey 
Lyttelton and confessed they were not as 
bad as he thought they were going to be. 
True it was, that on the night in question, 
a certain uncouth coterie called in stri- 
dent tones for Acker as Pope, but it must 
be remembered that this festival takes 
part in the west country, where partisan- 
ship is strong and fervent. And so we 
think festivals may do much to broaden 
the listening scope, whatever else they do. 

As to musicians participating, we can- 
not believe that any artist, be he Barber’s 
second banjoist or Dankworth’s fourth 
tuba, does not try to give of his best. The 
truly creative musician will always be 
eager to communicate with his listeners, 
and is always ready and willing to try 
to prove that he can play better than the 
next man—we don’t believe the festival 
environment destroys that wish one iota. 

We have, as yet, not been lucky 
enough to visit any of the great Ameri- 
can festivals, but we have had first hand 
reports on them which suggest that 
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musically they are worthwhile. Monterey 
last year and, to perhaps a somewhat 
lesser extent, Newport, both had music- 
ally significant moments. Not all is good 
of course: the programming is too big 
and too many people have to be pleased, 
but a tradition is being forged that 
should help keep jazz alive for future 
generations. 

The local festival that is obviously 
going places is the one held at Lord 
Montagu’s home at Beaulieu, Hants. This 
has improved each year since its inaugu- 
ration, and this August will for the first 
time include at least two American artists. 
Parts of the programmes are being tele- 
vised and we think that it is here that 
the organisers are on the right track. To 
enable a festival such as this to succeed 
and grow each year, new blood, Ameri- 
can blood, is needed. But to bring such 
artists to this country merely to play a 
couple or three days at Beaulieu is ob- 
viously not a commercial proposition— 
not yet, anyway. If, therefore, the cost of 
transportation of such artists can be 
shared by such bodies as the BBC (or, 
dare we whisper, ITV) it could be that 
the time will come when Beaulieu will 
be graced by Louis Armstrong or even 
Duke Ellington. 

Anyway, let us repeat what we said 
last year—may it keep fine for every- 
body. 
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Jazz Gallery Series 


How Could You?: This Year’s Kisses: 
Who Wants Love?: He Ain’t Got Rhythm 


BBE 12359 


Lady Day 


| Cried for You: Me. Myself and I: 
Billie’s Biues: | Must Have that Man 


TFE 17010 


Blue 


Gloomy Sunday (The Famous Hungarian Suicide Song) 
Am |! Blue: Body and Soul: Long Gone Blues 


TFE 17026 
Sounds of Jazz Series 
No. 1 
You’ve Changed: For All We Know: 
Vil Be Around: The End of a Love Affair nd 
? 17711 
No. 2 


| Get Aiong Without You Very Well: But Beautiful: 
I'm a Fool to Want You: It’s Easy to Remember 
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BILLIE HOLIDAY 


The mind accepts the shame and wrong, the heart 
too long involved for lies or censure, knows 

that out of all it has become, it owes 

to her, because she sang, some wiser part; 
because a neutral song that others start 

to sing by rote, used by her wry voice rose 
beyond its meaning, she became of those 

wild few for whom the feeling is the art. 


They are not many and they do not come 

away from pity cleansed; within the grief 

irrevocably burns their martydom. 

She felt the Graces kiss her and the Fates consume, 
and in each song interpreted herself 

—the heartbreak and the beauty and the doom. 


Herbert Corby. 
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a reflection 


There were two occasions on which 
I might have seen Billie Holiday work- 
ing, occasions on which I might have 
met her and talked to her, and both 
times circumstances conspired to ruin 
my chances. In 1954 Billie came to 


she appeared in London I was working 
with a touring band in Manchester. On 
the day she appeared in Manchester I 
was working with a touring band in 
London. 


The second chance occurred last year. 
She made a surprise visit to London and 
happened to drop in, quite unexpectedly. 
at the Downbeat Club in Old Compton 
Street, where she actually sang a few 
numbers. Now the Downbeat Club was 
a place I frequented with morbid 
regularity at the time. But on that night 
when Billie Holiday dropped in and 
sang, I was away lecturing to the 
members of the Cambridge University 
Jazz Club—on the art of the jazz vocal. 
Very soon after this ironic trick of 
fate Billie Holiday died, and even then 
I found myself caught on the wrong 
foot. I was unable to write any kind of 
obituary or appreciation because there 
was a press strike in operation. Neither 
was I absolutely sure that Billie really 
was dead because I was in Majorca, 
where British newspapers sometimes 
arrived two or three days late. Eventu- 
ally I procured a copy of the London 
“Times” which carried a full obituary. 
And then I knew I had left it too late 
after all. 


The question here arises, “Left what 
too late? ”, and I confess myself unable 
to answer. I think it was simply that 
Billie Holiday had afforded me so many 
delights in the years I had listened to 
her recordings, had taught me so much 
about art in general and jazz in par- 
ticular, and had moved me so deeply 
by the plight of her very existence that 
I gradually came to regard her as some- 
body I already knew, and that not to 
meet her eventually would be un- 
thinkable. 


In the years when I thought about 
having a conversation with her, I was 
well aware that it might be a trying 
experience. Billie had a reputation for 
being very difficult with people. 


Britain for a short tour. On the day ~ 


Evidently she didn’t suffer fools gladly, 
and she might easily have taken me for a 
fool. For once, I was willing to take my 
chances. Usually a social meeting with 
a jazz name is a terrifying lottery. Too 
many of the celebrities are rude, or 
ignorant, or inarticulate, or naively 
conceited in that irritating way that so 
many young American men have. But 
with Billie Holiday I felt it didn’t really 
matter what she said or did. I just 
wanted to meet her. 

My paralysing shyness has cost me 
many fulfilments over the years, but 
none of them do I regret more than my 
failure to catch up with Billie Holiday. 
The question may occur to the reader, 
“There must have been days in 1954 
when you were in the same town at the 
same time. Why not then?” And my 
answer is, “On what pretext?” A man 
as shy as I was had to have a pre‘ext, 
and remember that in those days of 
innocence I was a musician, and com- 
pletely unknown as a writer on jazz. I 
had my chances and I lost them both. 


Since Billie died a year ago a few 
EP’s of her vintage period have actually 
been made available to the public. There 
has been no Memorial Album, even 
though such an album would be com- 
mercially worthwhile to the company 
concerned. Dozens of her finest record- 
ings still lie in the vaults, appearing in 
ones and twos every now and again. 
Recently a friend of mine came to me 
and said, “The chap I work for has 
imported hundreds of copies of a record 
by Billie Holiday. Will anybody want 
to buy it?” 

“Which record is it?” I asked. 

“Its the Commodére album with 
Eddie Heywood,” he replied. 

“However many copies your friend 
has,” I told him, “the supply will not 
be able to meet the demand”. 

Two months later there was not an 
album still on sale in the country. The 
specialist jazz shops had sold every coyy 
and were turning customers away. In 
view of this evidence, it seems amazing 
to me that the only LP’s issued by Billie 
in this country in recent years are those 
she made in the 1950’s, which brings 
me to the issue of how Billie actually 
sang. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


by BENNY GREEN 


The classic Billie Holiday belongs to 
the same period as the classic Lester 
Young, the pre-war period of the jam 
session recordings. In those days the 
virtues of Billie’s singing lay in her 
irresistible bouyancy, her engaging 
diction, her natural ear for a phrase, and 
above all some indefinable quality in 
the sound of the voice which rendered 
silly lyrics profound and made listening 
to one of her recordings so unusual an 
experience for the jazzlover. Many of 
the songs she recorded during this 
period, Mean to Me, More Than You 
Know, I Can’t Get Started, I heard for 
the first time when Billie sang them. And 
when in later years I encountered these 
songs in their original form, I really 
began to understand her remarkable gift. 

In the later years her voice deterior- 
ated. Her control lapsed, and her range 
became seriously restricted. But because 
Billie was one of the very few jazz 
figures I would describe without hesita- 
tion as a great artist in the broadest and 
deepest sense of the term, her work went 
far beyond the normal considerations of 
technique and correctitude. The anguish 
and tension of albums like Songs for 
Distingué Lovers and Lady in Satin can 
literally become unbearable for the 
sensitive listener. As a great artist can, 
Billie raised the quality of her material 
to the Nth power, so that modest 
doggerel became imbued with a peculiar 
kind of profundity, which, being an 
emotional quality, is not easily 
rationalised or explained. 

What I do know is that no singer has 
ever matched the youthful panache of 
performances like Without Your Love, 
Laughing at Life and He Ain’t Got 
Rhythm, or the bleak despair of 
Solitude and Body and Soul. No vocalist 
ever won equality in such exalted com- 
pany. When Billie takes over from 
Lester or Benny Goodman or Roy 
Eldridge, the tension of the perform- 


ance, instead of slackening, actually 
increases. I even suspect that Billie 
Holiday, potentially, had the most 


universal appeal of any jazz figure since 
Louis Armstrong, and that the time will 
come when her recordings are more 


widely appreciated and sought after than. 


ever they were during her picaresque 
and tragic life. 
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Comfortably seated in our car, we 
couidn’t help being overcome by a deep 
feeling of emotion as the lights of 
Chicago began to twinkle in the early 
evening light. We were approaching the 
capital of Bluesland, where almost all 
the great coloured musicians and singers 
had made their homes after leaving the 
South. In this city lived all the great 
names in present day blues singing and 
many of the old and forgotten artists 
as well. 

Our friend Paul Oliver had given us 
an impressive list of old blues singers 
who, according to him, were still 
resident in Chicago — Tampa _ Red, 
Sunnyland Slim, Kokomo Arnold, 
Johnny Temple, Red Nelson, St. Louis 
Jimmy and so on. The list was long, and 
gave us a wide range of contacts. 
Would we be lucky? That was the ques- 
tion we asked ourselves as the car took 
us through the seemingly endless South 
Side. On our right Lake Michigan 
could be seen through the blocks of 
houses and lines of trees. 

After having travelled about nineteen 
miles we came at last to the city centre, 
where we found ourselves surrounded 
by skyscrapers. Lost in this imposing 
forest of buildings and people we 
managed eventually to find our hotel. 
Despite an impulse to go out imme- 
diately and explore, we felt we had to 
sleep, so left it till the following day 
before beginning our research. 


We knew a few useful addresses and 
it was to one of these that we set out 
early the following morning. We were 
bound for the Vee-Jay record company, 
known for its recordings of John Lee 
Hooker, Jimmy Reed and Joe Williams 
(the original one). The directors of the 
company, Abner and Jimmy Bracken 
had already met our friend Kurt Mohr 
in London the previous August. Unfor- 
tunately it was Saturday, so their offices 
on the South Side of Chicago were 
closed. We called Abner on the phone 
and he told us that he would meet us 
outside the office within an hour. It was 
then eleven o’clock, but at one o’clock 
still no-one had turned up. As we sat 
in the cafe opposite the Vee-Jay building 
we cursed the fact that we were wasting 
time. 

Finally, Jimmy Bracken arrived. 

“Oh Yes,” he said when we went into 
his office, “I remember Kurt. I'll go 
phone Abner.” He drew a bottle of 
whiskey from his drawer then called 
his brother. 

On the other end of the line, we heard 
Abner apologise for being late. He 
promised to be with us in fifteen 
minutes. Four hours later he still hadn’t 
turned up. Meanwhile Jimmy Bracken, 
who looked not unlike Louis Armstrong, 
had called someone who arranged to 
take us to see Memphis Slim, who was 
at the Pershing Hotel. 

No sooner said than done, and within 
a few minutes we were heading South. 
We got to know a bit about the layout 


BLUES CHICAGO 


By Jacques Demetre and Marcel Chauvard 


(translated from the French by lan McLean) 
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of the South Side. It is like a large 
quadrangle and the streets going East to 
West towards the centre are numbered 
from 1-135 and more, while the North 
to South streets each has its own 
number. 

We finally arrived at the Pershing, but 
discovered that Memphis S‘im wasn’t 
there. We were told that there was a 
good chance of him being in one of the 
nearby restaurants, where we eventually 
found him having a meal. He welcomed 
us—without stopping eating—and looked 
calm and happy. Right from the start 
he reminded us of Big Bill Broonzy, 
whom he had often accompanied, and 
for whom he had a great respect. We 
left the restaurant and were immediately 
struck by the size of the man (he told 


us he was seven foot tall). Although a 
giant, he walked slowly and _ non- 
chalantly. “Careful, gentlemen,” he told 
us, “you’re walking too quick. Didn’t 
Big Bill ever tell you that I hated 
walking and that I was very lazy. . . ? 
Tell me, have you been to see B. B. 
King? He’s at the Pershing as well.” 

Cheered up by this news, we carried 
on and within five minutes we were with 
that famous singer and guitar player, 
B. B. King. We found him listening to 
Count Basie records and watching a 
portable TV at the same time. 

A charming and friendly man, he was 
most helpful when we interviewed him. 
“Yes, I know you're surprised to see 
me in Chicago, but I’m on tour and am 
working at Robert’s Show Club. You 


Top: MUDDY WATERS’ band at 
Smitty’s Corner. 


Below: B. B. KING, 
LEE JACKSON, PAUL TATE. 


must come and hear me.” He thought 
for a moment and then said “I would 
very much like to play in France. Do 
you think I’d go down well? . . . Did 
you know Django Reinhardt? He’s one 
of my favourite guitarists. Anyway, I'll 
see you in Robert’s.” 

We left, having arranged for Memphis 
Slim to take us to his own club that 
night, and for us to spend all Sunday 
at Robert’s. So far so good! 

“Wait for me till ten o'clock. I'll 
bring my girl-friend with me,” Memphis 
added with a wink. 


Surprisingly punctual, he called for 
us and confided that his girl friend was 
white. What little we had seen of 
Chicago, we weren’t aware of any actual 
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RED NELSON. 


racial discrimination, but to chance 
going out with a white girl... . How- 
ever, Slim’s height would tend to 
discourage any would-be complainers. 
Nevertheless, we did notice that as in 
New York and Detroit, the coloured 
people lived in separate areas; the 
South Side for the old Chicagoans, and 
the West Side for the new arrivals from 
the South. But it was to a section in the 
Northern part of the town that Memphis 
Slim was taking us and we noticed that 
this was obviously where the richer 
people lived. 

We eventually arrived at the ball- 
room where the Memphis Slim band was 
appearing. A railway track ran along- 
side the hall and occasionally a train 
would rumble past, whistle shrieking. 
Unfortunately, the band was mediocre. 
We got the impression that the group 
had been formed in a hurry for that 
particular job. It consisted of five or 
six musicians, two of whom were 
women. One of them was Birdie Davis 
(alto). During the interval, Paul Tate 
(known through his recordings with 
Sonny Thompson) sang accompanied by 
an excellent guitarist called Lee Jackson, 
who was fifty three years old. Memphis 
Slim must have been aware of the poor- 
ness of his group, but he got on stage 
with it and sat in a corner looking 
detachedly at the whole thing. Then he 
whispered to us: “Let’s go to Smitty’s 
Corner and hear Muddy Waters.” 

No doubt about it, Memphis was a 
rare guide! We went off to Smitty’s 
Corner, which was in the South sector 
on the corner of 35th and Indiana 


Avenue. Muddy’s group was resting, so 
we went up to him and introduced our- 
selves as friends of Paul Oliver. Muddy 
shook our hands and presented us to 
his band. 

“Hey fellows, look at these marvellous 
cats who have come from France to 
hear us.” 

Muddy talked without pausing for a 
breath, until he had to go back on stage. 
Then he introduced us to the audience, 
which consisted exclusively of coloured 
people of seemingly modest means. They 
sat around little tables and didn’t dance. 

As soon as the band—Otis Spann 
(pno), Pat Hare (gtr), James Cotton 
(har), Andrew Stephens (bs), Francis 
Clay (drs)—started we felt immediately 
that we were at the very root of the 
blues; the purest and most emotional 
blues we had yet heard. Literally stunned 
by the music we sat listening for four 
hours. Muddy sang with a sad and brutal 
exultation, full of both good taste and 
feeling, emphasising his words with 
little gestures which pleased _ the 
audience. He didn’t play the guitar; he 
just sang. James Cotton, whose _har- 
monica sounded human, sang a few 
songs which showed the Muddy Waters 
influence. At his side sat Pat Hare, the 
best guitarist, besides B. B. King, we 
had heard in any of the clubs we had 
visited. 

The rhythm section, led by Otis 
Spann, was badly balanced, yet added 
something to the quality of the music. 
The band’s repertoire consisted entirely 
of blues made popular on record by 
Muddy himself—Rock Me, Lou'siana 
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Blues, Hoochie Coochie Man, Forty 
Days etc. At  Muddy’s _ invitation, 
Memphis Slim sat in on piano for a 
few numbers. 

Muddy came back in the car with us 
in the early hours of that Sunday 
morning and on the way we asked him 
if he knew where Kokomo Arnold lived. 

“No,” he said sadly, “I haven't seen 
him for a long time. Have you heard 
his records? What a great singer he is.” 
Then, without our asking, he broke into 
Kokomo’s Milk Cow Blues, proof of 
his deep knowledge of old blues and the 
immense respect he has for them. 

On the Sunday morning we went to 
the Pershing Hotel to collect Memphis 
Slim, but he told us he was tired and 
suggested that we go to Robert’s Club 
without him. This club was further 


* South (at 6622 South Parkway) and from 


the beginning looked as though it was 
frequented by a more. middle - class 
coloured audience—evening dress and so 
on. In fact, we were in the presence of 
Negro high society. 

On a huge stage, B. B. King was 
singing and playing guitar, while his 
orchestra, which consisted of John 
Browning and Kenny Sands (tpt), Pluma 
Davis, Johnny Board (ten), Lawrence 
Burdine (alto), Barney Hubert (bs), 
Milliard Lee (pno), Marshall York (bs) 
and Ted Curry or Sonny Freeman (drs) 
stood behind him. It sounded not unlike 
the Count Basie band and it gave the 
leader a rock-solid backing. B.B. played 
perfect guitar with an almost faultless 
technique, and his voice was high 
pitched and melodious. 

In the interval, we heard Mildred 
Jones, whose ballad singing contrasted 
well with King’s authentic blues. During 
the second interval, we were entertained 
by Willie Lewis who told a few stories, 
based on racial conflict, trying to point 
out that humour was one weapon for 
the coloured race. One of his tales 
began: “This story takes place behind 
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the iron curtain, that is to say, in Little 
Rock. I went into a restaurant in this 
town and asked for the menu. ‘I’m sorry, 
sir,’ said the waiter, ‘but we don’t serve 
coloured people.’ ‘I don’t want to eat 
any,’ I replied.” 

Over in the corner, we met the 
musicians. Ted Curry recalled the time 
he was with Rex Stewart in France, and 
spoke nostalgically about “Gay Paree”’. 
B. B. King was surrounded by many 
people, but in between talking to them 
he managed to sketch a brief history of 
his early career, which will be told in 
a later article. 

We were very anxious to find out 
about the legendary Blue Monday, so 
well-known in coloured quarters, so on 
the following Monday we headed into 
the deep South, stopping on the way at 
the Vee-Jay building where we met 
Abner. He apologised for his absence 
on Saturday and told us a great deal 
about his recent recording sessions and 
his views on the coloured musicians’ 
union, which had given us a long list 
of names and addresses of blues singers. 
We decided to visit Otis Rush, a guitarist 
who was living on Indiana Avenue. 

However, just before going up to 
Indiana Avenue, we heard the sound of 
an electric guitar. We looked around and 
found a little dive called Teresa’s Cabin. 
We pushed open the door and went in. 

Inside a gay crowd of people were 
sitting at small tables enjoying the teer 
and the music of a small folk group. 


After a while we managed to get the 
guitarist to come over to us. 

“I’m Buddy Guy and this is my band 
. .. no that’s not true, they’re not all 
my band; you see, this is Blue Monday 
and we all get together for a jam 
session.” 

The pick up group sounded good and 
as we listened, Buddy Guy came back 
with a very tall coloured man. 

“This is Sunnyland Slim. He knows a 
lot about the blues.” 

Immediately Sunnyland Slim began to 
tell us about Big Bill Broonzy, whom 
he had attended during his last hours. 
He talked in clipped short phrases 
throughout this classic interview, and we 
thanked God we could speak English. 
Then he went to the piano and played 
a fast twelve-bar boogie. When he had 
finished he said “Come to the Trocadero 
Lounge just round the corner. With any 
luck Red Nelson will be there.” 

We followed him to the Trocadero and 
found ourselves in the midst of a mam- 
moth jam session which featured Billy 
Emmerson, Matthew Murphy, Tiny 
Topsy and tenor saxist John Calvin. 

Sunnyland Slim, whose real name is 
Albert Luandrew, sat in and began to 
play a powerful walking bass figure with 
his left hand. He sang in a style close to 
that of Memphis Slim and Roosevelt 
Sykes. A waiter who was standing in the 
corner turned out to be none other than 
the legendary Red Nelson himself, who 
welcomed us and agreed to sing. He was 


so happy to see that people were still 
interested in him. 

After a while, Slim offered to take us 
to Gary, an industrial town east of 
Chicago, where the Otis Rush band was 
playing. We arrived there about 10 p.m. 
and found that Gary was a place where 
the coloured population devoted their 
time to the petrol refineries and steel 
works. Otis Rush was at the F. & J. 
Lounge, where he, Willie Mabon, and 
Muddy Waters were regular guest artists. 
The band had two tenor saxes Frances 
Jean Hampton and Bob Neely, Otis Rush 
(gtr), Jack Meyers (bs), Odie Payne 
(drs) and to our surprise Little Brother 
Montgomery (pno). Otis was a rather 
sophisticated young man, but he sang 
the low-down, earthy blues style, which 
was reminiscent of Muddy Waters. More 
than anyone else we had heard, he made 
his guitar ‘talk’. 

“Listen,” said Sunnyland Slim, “how 
his guitar speaks,” and he translated 
what Otis’ instrument was saying; we 
were listening to the great secret of the 
blues; a language in its own right. All 
thought of technical and _ intellectual 
discussions of blues seemed pointless and 
futile as we listened to the ‘sound’, to 
the tremendous vitality which we were 
only now beginning to fully understand. 


(to be continued) 


(Reprinted by kind permission of the 
authors and “Jazz Hot’’). 


SUNNYLAND SLIM, TINY TOPSY. 
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—696— 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME 
“To me, Coleman Hawkins is a real 
artist of sincerity and warmth; he 
always makes music. I’ve been told he 
doesn’t swing, but I think he does... .” 
Art Farmer, 
“The Jazz Review”, 
December 1959. 


“Well, I just like Art Farmer so very 
much .. . even if he is so old-fashioned 
and doesn’t know it. He became old- 
fashioned about two years ago.” 

Charlie Mingus, 
“Down Beat”, 
April 28th, 1950. 


—697— 
EARL’S FOUR 

Earl Hines’ first M-G-M LP (“Earl’s 
Pearls”, E3832) is now on the market. 
It is a well-recorded, well-varied collec- 
tion which presents many facets of his 
musical personality. It should have 
broad appeal and we hope this may be 
the album which will really renew his 
popularity with the record - buying 
public. 

It opens with two standard items 
from his repertoire, the boogied “St. 
Louis” and the many-storeyed version 
of “Tea For Two”. Both are excellently 
played and they have those differences, 
as compared with previous versions, 


§ which Hines’ enthusiasts will savour. 


“Stealin’ Apples” is another example of 
Earl’s determination to keep Fats 
Waller’s name alive; he takes it at a 
considerably faster tempo than Smack 
chose for his band version, swings 
unerringly and retains the attractive 
character of the composition. “Willow 


f Weep For Me” is a very bluesy per- 


formance; it opens ruminatively and 
ends with a verv firm beat. (This is not 
the first take, the one with the after- 
hours flavour.) Then Earl sings one. an 
old favourite of his, “I Can’t Believe 
That You’re In Love With Me”. Like 
“You Can Depend On Me” on the re- 
verse, he took this in a lower key than 
usual, because he had a cold at the time. 


We are not at all sure that, with or with- 
out the cold, the lower key is not better 
suited to his voice. Certainly, the vocal 
on “Depend” is a real success, extremely 
expressive, and, for us, a further indica- 
tion that he should sing more often than 
he does. Side One is completed by an 
exciting, up-tempo version of the justly 
evergreen “Rosetta”. Note the almost 
insolent ease—and perfection—of Earl's 
lead-in to Pruitt’s solo, and the satisfy- 
ing reversion to a_ walk-off medium 
tempo at the end. 

The second side opens with “Like 
When The Saints”, a light-hearted treat- 
ment of the trad. anthem. There are 
some flexible and comical exchanges 
between the four musicians, but before 
it is over Earl is swinging the saints in 
the most righteous of fashions. Next is 
“Satin Doll”, in this version a rather 
gayer chick than Duke’s. To that pretty 
tune, “Manhattan”, Earl applies his 
prettiest treatment, but like everything 
else in this set, it’s applied with a beat. 
“You Can Depend” follows, and then 
there is “Love Me Or Leave Me” with 
one of those fantastic climaxes Earl 
builds better than any other jazz pianist 
ever. After the conception and the 
ability to execute it, comes the matter 
of time. Let us repeat what Roy Eldridge 
said so well last month in “In My 
Opinion”: 

“So many guys play a lot of good 
things, but they don’t have that time. If 
you listen close you:will often hear a 
cat rushing up to something, instead 
of staying right there with it. They rush 
their phrases instead of racing it easily. 
It’s a question of time, that’s all.” 

It has alwavs been Earl’s secret that 
he stays “right there with it” in his 
fastest, most volatile and intricate 
performances. 

Last is his current signing-off number. 
“The Song Is Ended”, and this is 
another example of the wonderful sing- 
ability of his phraseology, and of the 
advantages of “pacing it easily” in 
creating a relaxed infectious rock. The 
contrasts between relaxation and electric 
tension are, we think, what make his 
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piano so distinctive today. From most 
other pianists we get unrelieved relaxa- 
tion in the form of “cocktail” sloppiness, 
or unrelieved tension in the form of 
“hard” rhythmic exercises. In the latter 
case there is often no care paid to 
dynamics, so that tonal monotony is 
suffered as well. It is superfluous to 
mention that Earl plays two-handed 
piano, but he also employs all the 
resources of the piano to the very test 
of his considerable ability. We cannot 
think of any jazz pianist currently active, 
except Duke, who displays a comparable 
appreciation of the art and value of 
dynamics. We should not forget that 
Earl, too, long led a big band—for 
nearly twenty years. Working with just 
a rhythm quartet like this, he neverthe- 
less shows a great deal of what might 
be called orchestral thinking. The group 
had, admittedly, worked together for 
several months prior to these sessions, 
but although routines had crystallized to 
some extent, there was constant change 
and unpredictable improvisation. As 
with Duke on the “Back To Back” 
session, a great service could be rendered 
the jazz audience by issuing one or two 
alternative takes to show the truly 
spontaneous nature of Earl’s playing. 

We have hardly mentioned the admir- 
able part played by Earl’s_ three 
associates on this record. Since the liner 
notes are of an almost total asininity 
(and they refer to “On The Alamo”. 
which isn’t on the record), we think it 
may be useful to give a few personal 
notes on Messrs. Pruitt, Newborn and 
English, none of whom has yet made 
his way into Dictionary or Encyclopedia. 
In addition, there is a distinct possibility 
that Earl will tour again in the fall with 
the same quartet. Carl Pruitt, as you 
will read, is a veteran of much 
experience, but Earl must be credited 
with having taught and inspired the two 
vounger musicians not a little. Calvin 
Newborn, we remember, was somewhat 
tense at the beginning of the first two 
sessions, but he is a keen and imagina- 
tive musician whose ideas would often 
surprise and delight Earl. 
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Teddy Wilson : Eddie Heywood : Erroll Garner : Earl Hine 


Carl Pruitt (bass), born in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, on June 3, 1918, was 
brought up in Pittsburgh from the age 
of two. He became interested in music 
in the late ’20s, listened to all the bands 
on the radio (he still remembers Jean 
Goldkette’s), and began to play piano. 
He took up bass while at high school, 
played in the school symphony orchestra 
and later in the Pittsburgh City 
Symphony. He began playing profes- 
sionally in 1937 and was with Roy 
Eldridge before going into the Army. 
Back in civilian life, he went to New 
York with Cootie Williams for an 
engagement at the Savoy. The following 
year he went to the Phillipines in a big 
band under the direction of Jeter-Pilars 
and with Razz Mitchell on drums. In 
1946, he got his 802 card and played 
Le Ruban Bleu with Cyril Haynes and 
Maxine Sullivan. Subsequently, he 
worked around New York. He was with 
Lucky Millinder from 1947 to 1949. He 
played in the Mary Lou Williams Trio. 
with Roy Eldridge at The Spotlite, and 
with Charlie Parker on 52nd Street. In 
1950, he attended Columbia University 
on the G.I. Bill of Rights. He worked 
in” Toronto with Slim Gaillard in 1952 
and the following year went to. Korea 
in Snub Mosley’s group. He was with 
Earl Hines at The Hangover in San 
Francisco in 1953, and toured with him 
1955-56. Returning to New York, he 
worked for a while with Don Elliot, and 
then spent a year in the Sauter-Finegan 
band, during which time he played with 
the Baltimore Svmphony, the Kansas 
Citv Philharmonic and the Toledo 
Orchestra. He also played with The 
Commanders under the leadership of 
Eddie Grady. In 1957, he played The 


A QUARTET OF PIANOMEN. 


Embers with Dorothy Donegan and 
Birdland with Bud Powel!. He joined 
Earl Hines again in 1958, and al:o 
worked with Carmen McRae _ and 
George Shearing. While with the latter, 
he played in the Honolulu Symphony. 
In October 1959, he joined the Earl 
Hines Quartet, which played engage- 
ments in Canada and Chicago, and for 
a month at The Embers in New York 
before making the new M-G-M album. 
Carl names Jimmy Blanton and Oscar 
Pettiford as his all-time favourite 
bassists. He remembers, with a degree of 
pride, being asked by Duke Ellington to 
sit in with the band one night at The 
Blue Note. His travels and wide variety 
of experience have given him much con- 
fidence and a_ perfectionist’s attitude 
towards music. 

Calvin Newborn (guitar) was born in 
Memphis, Tennessee, April 27, 1933. He 
and his brother, Phineas, began piano 
lessons when Calvin was six. He first 
took up guitar at school when he was 
ten. In high school, he learnt to play 
flute, and, while serving two years in 
the Army, he played trombone. He also 
played bass with the swing band at Fort 
Dix! Prior to entering the Army, he was 
a part of his brother’s quartet, but he 
had been jobbing around New York 
when he joined Earl in October 1959. 
He found working with Fatha “a great 
experience” and his approach to melody 
enlightening. Of his own playing, he says 
he just likes to play as he feels, but he 
favours a relatively low degree of 
amplification and the more mellow 
sounds of which his instrument is cap- 
able. His catholic taste is shown by the 
names of guitarists he admires: Django, 
Charlie Christian, Barney Kessel, Kenny 
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Burrell, Tal Farlow, Wes Montgomery 
and B. B. King. 

Bill English (drums) was born in New 
York on August 27, 1925. He began to 
play drums professionally in 1949. He 
worked with pianist Sonny Thompson's 
blues band in Chicago, and with blues 
singer Amos Milburn. He was with 
Erskine Hawkins before joining Bennie 
Green in 1956. He then formed his own 
quartet, with which he still gigs around 
New York when he is not playing as a 
more or less regular member of the 
Apollo theatre house band. Prior to 
joining Earl, he had hardly used brushes 
at all, but he rapidly developed a deft 
technique. He is a co-operative drummer 
who puts the welfare of the group first. 


—698— 
BRAVO, CANNONBALL! 


WNCN is a New York FM sadio 
station which features jazz of one kind 
and another every night from 10 to 3. 
Between 11 and midnight the pro- 
grammes are devised by Dom Cerulli, 
Nat Hentoff, Martin Williams, Leonard 
Feather, Ira Gitler, George Crater and 
Cannonball Adderley. Some of the 
things that happen on these programmes 
are highly diverting, especially when 
Cannonball has a hand in them. He is 
an attractive radio personality, mis- 
chievous in a kindly way, enquiring after 
knowledge with loaded questions. In 
fact, if he were un enfant, we would 
happily describe him as un_ enfant 
terrible. 

It is with such an innocent manner 
that he leads the other guy or guys up 
the alley where he can poke his 
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devastating questions at them. One night, 
he wanted John Hammond, Nat Hentoff 
and Leonard Feather to tell him whether 
bands like Lunceford’s were jazz bands. 
They were cagy, didn’t give him a 
straight answer, for who could tell 
where he was going from there? Nat 
seemed to know. 

Another night, talking to Ralph 
Gleason in San Francisco, he said it 
began to seem to him as though there 
were no boundaries to jazz anymore, 
and this he found—‘a drag”. Yes, 
really!’ Gleason must have blanched. 
How unexpected! What iconoclasm! 
Moreover, he said he believed a lot of 
the desire for the so-called “liberaliza- 
tion” of the music came from people 
who in their hearts really hated jazz. 
From a young jazz musician, how are 
such frightful statements to be regarded? 
As heretical? Or as marking a swing 
towards orthodoxy? 


—699— 
TOO MANY BLUES? 


In his letter about the Anglo-French 
blues expedition last month, Graham 
Boatfield asks a very pertinent question: 
“How much of a market is there for 
the blues material we can already 
obtain? ” 

At the present time, there is quite a 
vogue in the U.S. for “folk music”, 
without, we suspect, too much concern 
as to whether it is genuine or spurious. 
The U.S. being a big hunk of territory, 
the folk music comes in many forms. If 
you are the folksy type, and possessed 
of sunglasses and raincoat, you can sit 
outdoors and happily enjoy all the 
different forms, one on top of the other, 
like a noisy layer-cake, at what is called 
a “festival”. In the middle, you might 
be lucky enough to come on some 
genuine blues by a genuine blues singer 
like John Lee Hooker. 

What we think accounts for the 
recent rash of blues LP’s here is a 
developing “intellectual” interest. To 
like the blues is going to be “hip” for 
a while. As with jazz, it follows that 
some peculiar things are going to hap- 
pen to the music. And some of them 
may be good. After all, no one can 
grumble about suddenly finding he has 
a choice of six or seven albums by 
Lightnin’ Hopkins. And if Paul Oliver 
and Jacques Demetre can record cats 
like Kokomo Arnold while the going is 
good, the best of luck to them! There 
is no reason we can see why they 
shouldn’t do as well as Alan Lomax, or 
as well as those recording companies 
who have “enhanced” the sound of the 
blues with deliberate distortion. They 
may even be able to obtain reissue 
rights cheaply to some of the great blues 
recorded since World War II by com- 
panies now defunct. 

It is when you consider the three 
issues of “Blues Research”, the noble 
compilation of the noble Anthony 
Rotante and Paul Sheatsley, that the 


economic aspects of more blues reco;d- 
ing seem slightly south of crazy. Here 
are listed not merely records we never 
heard of (by artists we love), but whole 
catalogues! There are records that 
would certainly interest us by Joe Turner 
on Freedom, Smokey Hogg on Macy’s, 
Memphis Slim on Peacock, Chess and 
Hytone, Lightnin’ Hopkins on Chart and 
Gold Star, Sunnyland Slim on Aristocrat 
and Hytone, Roy Gaines on Chart, and 
Jay McShann and Pete Guitar Lewis on 
Peacock. 

It may be that a blues boom will be 
further stimulated by new recordings in 
hi-fi and stereo, and that derelict artists 
will be reclaimed, but a new audience 
will be created with even less know- 
ledge of the blues past than today’s 
jazz audience has of the jazz past. 
Tremendous opportunities will present 
themselves, of which Paul and Jacques 
are undoubtedly aware, and new record- 
ings will then be an incidental factor, an 
indulgence rather than a_ necessity. 
Meanwhile, if economic risks are taken, 
Graham and ourselves stand to gain 


rather than lose. We are in favour not 
merely because we like the blues, but 
because a better understanding of the 
blues will lead to a better understanding 
of jazz. We think anyone who really 
digs cats like Hooker and Muddy, and 
the feeling in the blues, is going to be 
on Roy’s side in the matter of those 
“lifeless” tones. 


PRESTIGEVILLE 
One of the more interesting success 
stories in the field of jazz records is 
that of Prestige. Founded by one-time 
collector Bob Weinstock, the company 
celebrated its tenth anniversary in 
January with the announcement of three 
new labels—Bluesville, Swingville and 
Moodsville—whose names speak for 
themselves. Having made its mark 
mainly with “modern” jazz, it is grati- 
fying to find it approaching the other 
kinds with a similarly adventurous 
policy. 
As jazz fans, we are often prone to 
expect philanthropy from record com- 
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panies. “Why isn’t so-and-so recorded? ” 
we ask. When he is, and when the 
results are disappointing, we do not feel 
ourselves obligated to buy the record. 
Nevertheless, pioneer companies who 
survive the first few arduous years are 
usually rewarded. Maybe the artists 
they gambled on have moved else- 
where, but when ultimately those artists 
become successful, their early work is 
valuable property. The MJQ, Monk, 
Mulligan, Art Farmer, J. J. Johnson, 
Sonny Rollins and Annie Ross were not 
commercial names when Prestige first 
recorded them, but today they are 
catalogue material. 

Latterly, the Lockjaw Davis Trio 


It affords an interesting example of 
public taste, ignoring that of the critics. 
There has been no hostility on the part 
of the latter, but rather a certain lack 
of enthusiasm. Yet Lockjaw has an 
arresting and individual style, even an 
irreverent mastery of many contempo- 
rary shibboleths. 

The new Prestige recordings by Buddy 
Tate, Coleman Hawkins, Arnett Cobb, 
Willis Jackson, Tiny Grimes and Bill 
Jennings are all very welcome. Jackson, 
whom some may remember as a hard, 
honking tenor with Cootie Williams, is 
something of a surprise. We remember 
Lockjaw kidding him and telling us one 
night at Basie’s, “He has seen the light.” 


comes on with a rich, surging sensuou- 
ness that recalls Ben Webster. He 
receives good support from Bill Jennings 
(guitar) and newcomer Jack McDuff 
(organ). The long opener, “Cool Grits”, 
is a particularly successful medium- 
tempo blues performance, bouncing all 
the way. McDuff handles the organ with 
good taste and imagination. 

On Bluesville are newcomers Mildred 
Anderson and Al Smith, as well as 
familiars like Sonny and Terry, Memphis 
and Willie Dixon, Lonnie Johnson and 
Roosevelt Sykes. 

Maybe the ’60s are going to be better? 
Anyway, we hope they’re a_ second 


seems to have become a strong property. On “Please, Mr. Jackson’ (7162), he successful ten for Prestige. 
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FILM REVIEW 


JAZZ 
ON A 
SUMMER’S DAY 


J. S. SHIPMAN 


Jazz On A Summer's Day is, in parts, a very disturbing 
film. Over half the footage, I would guess, consists of shots 
of musicians playing at concerts of the 1958 Newport Jazz 
Festival and most of the sound track was recorded at the 
same concerts. Of the remaining footage, a good deal is of 
the audience. The rest is more or less typical Newport Jazz 
Festival scenery; the Chico Hamilton Quintet in informal 
rehearsal, the Jamestown Ferry, a frantic beer party that 
establishes Newport as July’s answer to Fort Lauderdale, the 
public beach, Eli’s Chosen Six riding around the streets, the 
boats in the bay—it’s the 1958 Newport Jazz Festival alright. 
And yet it isn’t. I was there, I remember the music, I 
recognize the faces—but it’s not always the same Festival 
I was at. 

The opening episode centres around the Jimmy Géiuffre 
Three’s playing of The Train And The River. 

I heard that very performance, and I never thought it was 
anything more than a pleasant conceit—phoney cool folks‘ness. 
As it came through in the film, The Train And The River 
was a powerful piece of music. It may be just be that I 
finally caught up with what was there all along, or it may 
be, as I prefer to believe, The Magic of the Movies. First 
off the sound comes at you from all sides (at least it did 
in the small theatre I was in), instead of evaporating in the 
wide-open spaces of Freebody Park. Then there was the 
thematic shot in a static frame (like a pre-Griffith film) of 
Giuffre’s and Bob Brookmeyer’s heads and torsos, Giuffre 
jack-in-the-boxing in front of the rock-solid Brookmeyer, 
implacable behind his dark shades. The cinematic device here 
was a change of focus, so that first Giuffre would be clear 
and Brookmeyer blurred, then a twist of the lens smeared out 
Giuffre and brought in Brookmeyer, monumentally sharp. 
You look at Brookmeyer on the screen playing trombone like 
a good fielder, one-hand, and you know there is no arguing 
with his music. Watching music being played is not the same 
as listening to a record of the performance (what makes a 
critic great is the ability to make a statement like that sound 
like the biggest piece of news since Mount Sinai); this part 
of Jazz On A Summer's Day is just a different order of 
experience to the mere event itself. 

But if this part of the film multiplies experience, the way 
“pot” is supposed to, others are curiously disembodied, even 
antiseptic. No feeling of wild disorganized drunkenness comes 
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through in the beer party scene, although it must have been 
there, and many of the audience reaction shots are more 
detached than intended. The trouble with the beer party 
scene is that it is set over against a sound track—competent 
Dixieland by Eli’s Chosen Six, possibly—which simply has 
nothing to do with the visuals. The Eisenstein-Pudovkin-Clair 
idea of sound combined contrapuntally with the picture means 
more than a haphazard combination. The trouble with the 
audience scenes is not aesthetic asynchronism, however, but 
the hermetic recording of the music at the concert. To put 
it another way, the recording was done too well, so that 
when the camera plays over the audience there is no extra- 
neous sound—none of the bustle, movement, and just plain 
noise you know is there and expect to hear. It’s eerie watching 
a half-drunken, apparently raucous dance and hearing only 
pure music. 

This miscalculation with the sound track is only a part 
of the film’s big failure to overcome problems. Bert Stern, 
the director, had a reputation as a photographer of advertis- 
ing stills when he was asked to make a film about Newport; 
Jazz On A Summer's Day is his first film. But Stern is no naif 
coming to films for the first time and making something 
fresh out of the encounter. He’s seen Citizen Kane, 
and lets you know it: Sweatdripping closeups, shots from 
odd angles, shots right into the floodlights, shots in pitiless 
sunlight, shots in almost total darkness—echt Welles- 
Toland. Plus a few touches from elsewhere, like some 
scenes of water in which the play of colours in the ripples 
take on the character of a MacLaren abstraction. There is 
even a little far-out business with Thelonious Monk and the 
America’s Cup races which were running concurrently with 
the festival: The episode begins at Freebody with Monk 
playing Blue Monk (a real funky tune that sounds like the 
bridge of Artie Shaw’s Why Begin Again), then cuts to the 
cabin of a boat while superimposed on the sound track’s Monk 
is the staticky announcement over marine radio of the weather 
conditions for the start of the boat race. 


Jazz On A Summer's Day is a Cinema 16 film manqué only 
in a relatively minor way (although from some quotes in 
the newspapers you get the idea that Stern may think he is 
starting some kind of nouvelle vague américain), but it’s just 
that part of it that’s disturbing. The rest is pretty—but not 
entirely—straight documentary, the Newport 1958 I can 
recognize, particularly the shots at the various concerts. Anita 
O’Day’s songs are just as I remembered them, although at 
the original concert I couldn’t see the fillings in her teeth 
with quite the same clarity; Big Maybelle is just as she was 
in the ample flesh: atrocious, and the Newport Blues Band 
as inept; I marvelled again at Chuck Berry’s rock-and-roll 
dance with singing—there is something vital there, which is 
more than can be said for almost all of the rest of the 
performers; Chico Hamilton turns out to be a hip Paul 
Whiteman of chamber jazz—it was a shrewd bit of editing 
(by Aram Avakian?) to follow Chuck with Chico; and there 
is Shearing, Sonny Stitt, Mulligan, and Dinah Washington. 
The interview with Louis Armstrong is simply fabulous, and 
the Lazy River which follows, the best piece of music qua 
music of the film (and probably the Festival), just as the 
Tiger Rag which followed that is the worst. And I admit to 
being impressed with Stern’s courage (or foolhardiness) in 
not only ending the film with Mahalia Jackson, but in having 
her Lord's Prayer as the very last number. In spite of its being 
a real “Look Ma, I’m non-commercial” gesture, it works, and 
an important reason why it works is the remarkable shots 
of the audience cut in with shots of Mahalia. Which brings 
us to the last problem of our seminar “The Documentary 
Film: Slice-of-Life or Flaherty? ”. 


The basic technique (device, method) of Jazz On A 
Summer's Day is the intercutting of shots of the performers 
with shots of the audience, as I have said not more than 
half a dozen times. Now Stern has been quoted to the effect 
that he has cheated just a tiny bit by cutting some shots of 
the audience taken during one number in with the perform- 
ance of another number or even another group, if he thought 
it would fit better. Really, there should be nothing wrong 


with this, except that, it stirs up all the niggling little doubts 
that I sort of pushed to the back of my mind (where there’s 
plenty of room). How much of it, I wonder, was staged, 
how much of it was real? The girl calmly reading a paper- 
back volume of Camille during some lively music? The girl 
in slacks weaving down through the rocks to the ocean, 
deliciously tipsy? The striking young Negro girls (sisters?) 
digging Mahalia like mad? The young Negro hipster type, 
rapt during her Lord’s Prayer? 

A hundred little things like that about the film worry me, 
which is another way of saying that it doesn’t really succeed. 
(You know that the tattooing in Moana was done just for the 
film, but you never think about it when you're watching the 
film). Jazz On A Summer's Day never quite decides what it 
wants to be, and it’s never quite convincing. But, as the 
advertisements for it say, it’s a film that stirs the senses. 
Despite all that’s wrong with it, it’s something to see, 
particularly for people who’ve never been to Newport and 
what to get some idea of what it’s all about. Watch for it. 

THE STARS AND MUSIC FROM THE FILM. 


there never 
was a 
blues singer like 
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Mamma don't you tear my clothes/Walkin’ blues/Mean 
old world/Give me the good old box-car/Every day/I 
had my fun|Blue shadows blues/She's a black rat/Who's 
been foolin’ you?/I must see Jesus/Fly right, baby/ 
That's all right/Bottle up and go/Who can your good 
man be?/ Don’t you lie to me/Malaquena. 
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KINGS OF JAZZ 


Vol. 5. LOUIS ARMSTRONG—Albert 
McCarthy. 5/- Cassell. 

Vol. 6. CHARLIE PARKER — Max 
Harrison. 5/- Cassell. 

Vol. 7. FATS WALLER—Charles Fox 

—5/- Cassell. 

Vol. 8. KING OLIVER—Martin Wil- 
liams. 5/- Cassell. 

This excellent series continues in line 
with the first four volumes, consisting of 
potted biographies, augmented by some 
critical remarks and a listing (not a 
discography) of records related to the 
text. Albert McCarthy has an unenviable 
task in writing about Satchmo, for there 
has been so much put into print about 
him in the past few years that nothing 
really fresh or original remains to be said. 
A useful chapter lists the tours and per- 
sonalities of the post war All-Stars. 

Max Harrison closes his excellent story 
about that most tragic of all contempor- 
ary jazzmen, Charlie Parker, by an al- 
most apologetic reference to the “schizo‘d 
effect” of the narrative of Parker’s erratic 
way of life, developed so briefly in para- 
llel with fis critical studies of the great 
altoist. This is a valuable assessment of 
one of the most important jazzmen who 
has ever lived. 

Anything that is written about Fats 
Waller must be filled with joy and happi- 
ness. Charles Fox captures the undefeat- 
able atmosphere which was an essential 
part of Fats’ life, and at the same time 
draws appropriate attention to the more 
serious side of his life; of his frustrated 
wish to become a classical musician. 
There is a wealth of personal anecdotes. 

King Oliver is another matter. His 
working life was more than half gone be- 
fore the phonograph became a means of 
perpetuating jazz. The wealth of myth 
which grew up round him and his col- 
leagues makes any concise biography a 


difficult problem. Perhaps the best part 
of this volume is the detailed dissection 
of some of Oliver’s greatest records, 
which, more than anything else, can fur- 
ther the reader’s appreciation of his vital 
music. 


Gerald Lascelles 


TREAT IT GENTLE 
by Sidney Bechet 
(Cassell, 25s. Ill. 245 pp.) 

Spoken into a tape recorder, here is a 
book that holds the authentic ring of 
the author’s voice—the voice of a 
musician who knew jazz from its incep- 
tion and who always kept with the music 
he loved. That Bechet wrestled against 
the business side of jazz he makes very 
plain, and such was his dread of being 
done by his handlers that it became 
something of a fetish with him, 
particularly during his later years. 

But as a document of his life this 
makes fine, engrossing reading. The 
stories he tells of such people as Bessie 
Smith, Mezz Mezzrow, Noble Sissle, 
Freddy Keppard, and in particular his 
old chum Tommy Ladnier, are absorb- 
ing, candid and full of interest. In 
addition he has many things to say 
about such notables as Louis and Duke, 
and many old-timers from his home- 
town, New Orleans. 

From time to time he tries his best to 
explain what jazz is all about, and it is 
then that some of the text becomes 
rather too verbose and muddled. But 
one never looses the impression that here 
talks a man whose feeling for this music 
was one of deep sincerity. 

In parts it is a sad book—a book that 
will certainly touch the hearts of all 
those who knew Sidney personally. 

The book is completed by a catalogue 
by David Mylne of all Bechet’s known 
recordings, and is handsomely illustrated. 

Sinclair Traill 
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THE COUNTRY BLUES 
(Michael Joseph. 203 pp. Ill.) 
By Samuel B. Charters 


The author of this book is an Ameri- 
can collector-critic who has done 
magnificent work recording the neg'ected 
veteran musicians of New Orleans, thus 
preserving their music before it is too 
late. In addition he has produced a 
superb. Lightnin’ Hopkins LP (on 
Folkways) and has recorded, among 
others, Furry Lewis, Will Shade and 
Joseph Lamb. All in all, jazz fans owe 
Samuel Charters a debt of gratitude. It 
is therefore with regret I have to report 
that The Country Blues is a disappoint- 
ing book. Here is a man right on the 
spot and with the advantage of knowing 
many ef the singers who are still alive, 
a man who should have been able to 
add considerably to our knowledge. 
Admittedly there is much that is interest- 
ing and fresh contained between the 
covers, but unfortunately there is also a 
considerable amount of material that is 
most misleading, and some of the 
opinions expressed are debatable, to say 
the least. 

The idea behind the book is a good 
one. Mr. Charters has traced the history 
of the various Race labels from their 
beginnings and at the same time has 
devoted some space to the principle 
singers who recorded for them, the more 
important artists getting whole chapters. 
At times the author is quite brilliant, the 
piece on the Victor Race catalogue being 
extremely good; the efforts of the 
engineers to find recording facilities in 
Dallas makes hilarious reading—‘‘They 
moved their equipment into a church and 
when the members of the congregation 
heard the kind of music they were 
recording, there was a riot. The record- 
ing director had to hold off the irate 
church members while the engineers 
rushed the equipment out the back door 
and on to a truck”. I won't spoil the 
reader’s fun by quoting more from this 
entertaining chapter. The _ sections 
devoted to Blind Lemon Jefferson, The 
Memphis Jug Band, Lightnin’ Hopkins 
and the very neglected Robert Johnson 
are admirable, and if this standard had 
been maintained throughout, there would 
have been no complaint from me. Unfor- 
tunately we soon come up against the 
author’s prejudices and surprising lack 
of knowledge. There is a strain of 
puritan thought running through the 
book. This is evident in his insistance on 
the amount of pornography to be found 
in the blues. He seems incapable of 

“discerning between the dirt produced 
with an eye on the cash register and the 
natural expression of sexual life in song. 
Between the wars there were many discs 
which set out deliberately to cater for the 
salacious and jaded taste of a certain sec- 
tion of society—the Spivey-Johnson 
Toothache Blues is a notorious example. 
However, only part of the wide scope of 
the blues can be blamed. What Mr Char- 
ters seems to forget is that the blues stem 
from life, and the life of the under- 
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privileged Negro in particular. The 
Negro, with his natural poetic gift, has 
transformed many of his blues dealing 
with the subject into little gems. The 
double meanings are not sly sniggers 
aimed at a moronic buyers market, but 
more often than not a genuinely moving 
expression of feeling. 

Even the interesting Lightnin’ Hop- 
kins chapter is marred by an inaccuracy. 
Lightnin’, we are informed, recorded 
some of the same numbers for more than 
one company, thus earning himself a bad 
name with the record producers. Now 
this is hardly fair to Hopkins, for one 
glance at Chris Strachwitz’s most com- 
plete discography (Jazz Monthly) will 
show that many of the “identical” blues 
are pirated versions from the original 
discs and not fresh recordings, something 
for which Lightnin’ can hardly be 
blamed. 

I find the chapter on Big Bill Broonzy 
quite fantastic. Broonzy, according to this 
book, was not a genuine country singer; 
in fact, his early recordings for Para- 
mount “were very poor’—‘“he was ter- 
rible’— “He was trying to imitate Blind 
Lemon, but he didn’t have Lemon’s 
voice.” With none of these statements 
can I agree. Later Charters tells us: “he 
was trying to sound like Lonnie Johnson 
and Leroy Carr’! 


Basing his theory on the fact that Bill’s 
records, made when he was living in 
Chicago, were smooth and not in the 
rural style, Mr. Charters would have us 
believe that his singing in Europe was 
an “act” assumed for the “folk Jovers”. 
I find the following statement outrageous: 
“There were two Big Bills. There was the 
Big Bill who described himself as—‘a 
well known blues singer and player and 
has recorded 260 blues songs up till 
1952,’ and there was the Big Bill who 
could stand up on a concert stage and 
sing work songs he’d learned from 
phonograph records and back country 
blues he'd picked up from books on 
country music and fascinate the audience 
just by talking about himself. They were 
both the same man, but one was a singer 
entertaining a Negro audience and the 
other was a man entertaining a white 
audience”. (The italics are mine). 

The real truth was that Bill found he 
could revert back to the blues style of 
his youth—the blues he loved so much. 
He was proud of his country blues and 
was delighted that we over here wanted 
him to sing them. Of course, Broonzy was 
a showman and none the worse for it. 
He was also a great artist and singer. 
If Bill’s performances in Europe were 
an act, then he was a supreme actor, 
for he fooled some of the most know- 
ledgeable critics in the world! 

I wish I had space enough to deal with 
all the flaws I have found in the book, 
but that is not possible, I must content 
myself with just one more item. The 
chapter on the Bluebird Race list seems 
to be extremely biased. To dismiss this 
catalogue with faint praise and inform 
us that many of the singers sound alike 


is hardly balanced criticism. On the 
Victor-Bluebird roster at that time was 
Rebert Petway, Tommy McLennan, 
Washboard Sam, Sonny Boy Williamson 
(who rates only a paragraph, while Elvis 
Presley gets two pages!) Big Maeco, 
Walter Davis, Jazz Gillum, Lonnie John- 
son and Memphis Slim, to mention only 
a few. Hardly a monotonous list of sing- 
ers. I doubt if the readers of this maga- 
zine would confuse one artist with an- 
other, with the possible exception of 
Petway and McLennan.* 

It is with sorrow that I have been so 
harsh with this book, for I know only 
too well what hard work must have gone 
into it’s writing. But I would be dishonest 
if I recommended it without reservation. 
Mr. Charters can write, his style is lucid 
and he can convey an atmosphere. I sug- 
gest that he broadens his view of the 
blues and studies them carefully. Then 
perhaps we may get the book he is cap- 
able of writing. 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


TEN MODERN JAZZ MEN 
by Michael James 
(Cassell, 18s. 350 pp.) 


It is difficult to know quite how to 
approach a_ review of this book. 
Whether, in fact, to treat it as a book or 
Taking first things first, we have an un- 
necessary foreword which reads rather 
like a cross between an apologia for ihe 
book and the writer, and a market 
research report. Then there is the intro- 
duction, and I mention this particularly 
because it is by far the best and most 
interesting part of the book. 

In it the author advances some very 
interesting and easily tenable theories on 
the subject of modern jazz and its lead- 
ing instigators and performers—how and 
why it came about and the various 
aspects of life and thought which 
brought forth that idiom or idioms. 

I agree with what Mr. James has to 
say about these matters, and found his 
exposition most interesting. But whe. 
one finally reaches the book itself, it is 
really nothing more than a seemingly 
endless record review. Without having all 
the many records in question at hand, 
there is really very little point in read- 
ing, and I venture to suggest that few 
potential readers will be so fortunate as 
to possess quite such a comprehensive 
collection. The style is so _ hyper- 
analytical, that it is inclined to become 
very heavy—and the constant referencz 
to records is as irritating as the 
constant references to footnotes can be 
in other learned works. While I do not 
for one moment question the sincerity of 
Mr. James’s efforts, I could wish that 
they had been applied in a more read- 
able fashion. 

Benedict Edwards 
BLOW UP A STORM 
by Garson Kanin 
(Heinemann, 18s. 341 pp.) 
In many ways this is a good took— 
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it is certainly an entertaining ene. Mr. 
Kanin knows how to write, his scenes 
have tension and some (not all!) of his 
characters are given life under his lively 
pen. In addition he has also attempted 
to fashion a different plot from the usual 
down-in-the-gutter-and-up-again line of 
thought that graces most so-called jazz 
novels. Some of his episodes make 
highly amusing reading, the marijuana 
party in the expensive New York apart- 
ment, for instance, is a riot. I couldn't 
tell you if it is an accurate account of 
the thoughts of a “tea-noviate,” but it 
is certainly an amusing piece of writing. 

But as a jazz novel it must be 
classed, with so many others, as a 
gallant failure. I don’t know anything 
about the author but would hazard a 
guess that he is not very close to jazz. 
He is obviously fond of the music, in 
much the same way as are so many of 
those people who report on jazz for our 
large dailies, but he doesn’t really know 
the music. As a novel it is good, but it 
is when he tries to get close to jazz that 
the book falls apart at the seams. His 
notions as to the relationship between 
white and coloured musicians had me 
squirming; his knowledge of small band 
instrumentation is factually all wrong; 
and other small points, such as a most 
unlikely cutting contest between a drum- 
mer and a trumpeter, are just not fitting 
to jazz music. 

Read this for pleasure, but don’t go 
away with the idea that it is a good 
jazz novel—that’s one thing that has yet 
to come. 

Sinclair Traill 


DISCOGRAPHICAL FORUM 


Edited by Albert J. McCarthy 
(Price 1s. 8d. per copy) 


The gap left by the discontinuation 
of Derek Coller’s excellent research 
magazine. The Discophile, has long 
needed filling. Albert McCarthy’s new 
Discographical Forum promises to do 
just that, and well. A  quarto-s‘zed, 
cleanly-duplicated book of twenty pages, 
it follows the general format of The 
Discophile closely, even to the useful 
boxed “Contents” on the front cover. 

This, the first issue, contains a listing 
of the Debut label by Ann Cooke, Blues 
Forum by the industrious Paul Oliver, 
discography of jazz an the Golden Crest 
label and a name listing of Tony Kinsey 
recordings, as well as book and magazine 
reviews and a miscellany column. 

The magazine is, in fact, whit it 
claims to be—‘A Bi-Monthly of Jazz 
and Blues Research”—and at only 1s. 8d. 
per copy is a rewarding investment for 
anyone whose interest in jazz goes 
beyond the weekly publications. Sub- 
scriptions are 9s. for six copies, and 
should be sent to Albert J. McCarthy, 
The Old Bakehouse, Back Road East, 


St. Ives, Cornwall Tony Standish 
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DAN MORGENSTERN 


DIONYSIUS IN NEW YORK 


Two strikingly different events, each 
consciously linking jazz and “art”, took 
place in New York City during May of 
1960. And each of these events, an 
evening of Jazz Dance Theatre and an 
evening devoted to the “jazz composi- 
tions” of Gunther Schuller, brought 
home in a novel way a solid truth about 
the nature of jazz. 

Both events were unexpectedly 
pleasurable, if in vastly different ways. 
To begin with the Schuller cencert: It 
was staged at Circle In The Square 
(which this correspondent recently des- 
cribed in connection with Thelonious 
Monk)* and was the most likeable 
presentation of “serious” jazz hitherto 
observed by these eyes and ears. 
Schuller, a European-born composer 
who has been a sideman (on French 
horn) in both jazz and symphony 
orchestras, has made an honest and 
sincere effort to merge in his music the 
best features of jazz and 20th Century 
Western concert music. The end result 
must be described as a failure, but not 
an ignoble or uninteresting one by any 
means. 

For this occasion, Schuller employed 
as the basic units of his ensemble a 
classical string quartet and a jazz trio. 
(The jazz trio consisted of Bill Evans, 
piano; Scott LaFaro, bass; and “Sticks” 
Evans or Paul Cohen, drums). These two 
groups performed in all the seven com- 
positions heard. Additional musicians 
joined them from time to time: Ornette 
Coleman, alto saxophone; Eric Dolphy, 
alto, clarinet, bass clarinet and flute; a 
classical flautist who doubled on piccolo; 
Eddie Costa, vibes; Barry Galbraith, 
guitar, and Buell Niedlinger on bass. 
The instrumental combination was 


*While on the subject of Monk: Thelonious 
has regained his New York cabaret card and 
opened in mid-june at the Jazz Gallery for his 
first club appearance in this city since the mishap 
jase year in Delaware. 


novel; the resultant tone and timbre 
mostly on the chamber music side. 

Schuller, who also conducted, in- 
formed his audience that the compo- 
sitions to be performed represented a 
kind of music which in his opinion could 
be called neither jazz nor classical. The 
proportion of ingredients from both 
sources were, Schuller said, approxi- 
mately 50-50. Both simple and complex 
compositions were to be performed. 

We won't describe the programme in 
detail. The works fell into two cate- 
gories. One was the theme-and-variations 
approach, based on themes by jazz 
musicians. The other employed tradi- 
tional classical forms and applied to 
these various jazz techniques, and a 
generous sprinkling of improvised jazz 
performance. In the former category were 
four “variants” on Monk’s Criss-Cross 
and a set of slightly more elaborate 
variations on John Lewis’ Django. Of 
these, the Monk was more homogeneous 
if less adventurous. Its most significant 
features were an impassioned improvised 
solo by Ornette Coleman and a harrow- 
ing duet between Coleman’s alto and 
Eric Dolphy’s bass clarinet. Django, a 
wholly successful little work by the 
MJQ, suffered a fragmentation at 
Schuller’s hands which obliterated all 
but the charm of the melody and some- 
times even that. . 

The other works featured the Schuller 
approach to classical music. It is 
melodic, conventional in harmonic 
language, and evokes moods chiefly of 
a gently romantic, pastoral kind. 
Schuller uses a number of devices bor- 
rowed from such divergent sources as 
Bela Barték and Alban Berg. Two of 
the compositions performed were 
excerpts from larger works: a suite 
based on Paul Klee paintings and a 
concertina for chamber orchestra. Of 
two independent works Conversations, 
originally written for the MJQ plus 
string quartet, was perhaps the most 
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successful from a formal point of view. 
The other, Progression In Tempo, used 
for its prime mover the jazz pheno- 
menon of gradual increase in tempo 
during an inspired performance, reduced 
it to a device, and resulted in the 
creation of an essentially mechanical 
work. 

By far the most significant piece on 
the programme was the one especially 
written for the occasion. “Written” is 
perhaps not the correct term. The piece, 
Abstractions No. 1, was hardly more 
than a setting for an improvisation by 
Ornette Coleman. Ostensibly, this was a 
“serial” composition, i.e. one employing 
the tone-row technique invented by 
Schonberg and his school. But while 
Coleman’s variations may have been 
based on a_ tone-row, the resulting 
music bore scant relation to anything 
but jazz. Coleman had previously been 
heard in the Monk variations. His solo 
was the first real jazz of the evening. 
Before then, we had heard such jazz 
devices as the walking bass and various 
jazz accents from the drums, and a 
politely swinging solo on vibes by Eddie 
Costa. But Coleman burst the confines 
of the balance Schuller had striven for. 
He could not help it. For-he is, first of 
all, an individualist. His music is un- 
compromising and Schuller’s by its very 
nature must be the opposite. Coleman’s 
blowing was like an electric storm. It 
charged the atmosphere with tension. It 
was as different from what had gone 
before as the “testifying” of a Holy 
Roller is different from a polite Sunday 
sermon. 

When Coleman really came into his 
own, on Abstractions, he inadvertently 
overthrew all of Schuller’s designs and 
illuminated the incontrovertible fact that 
jazz is a different and unique kind of 
music too strong to willingly suffer 
emasculation. The composer who con- 
sciously borrows from jazz is in a 
dilemma: classical musicians do not 
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know how to do his borrowings full 
justice, but if he uses a real jazz 
musician the pretenses of his conceit no 
longer stand. It was particularly signifi- 
cant that it was Ornette Coleman who 
made this so clear. Coleman is the 
newest of the new in jazz, or so they 
say. The would-be classicists have cham- 
pioned his cause. On this particular 
night, Coleman, who is an unassuming 
man wholly devoted to his music, was 
obviously pleased and flattered to be in 
such august company. He was nothing 
if not intent upon playing his part well; 
he was in rapport with Schuller, and 
clearly not in disagreement with 
Schuller’s aim. 

But Ornette Coleman had to play his 
own uncompromising brand of jazz, and 
created a musical and emotional excite- 
ment which overshadowed all that had 
come before and all that was to follow. 
As if to drive home the point even more 
dramatically, Abstractions was repeated 
after the intermission, and Coleman’s 
second solo was as dynamic and unpre- 
dictable as his first. It was also entirely 
different. The single most important fact 
about jazz brought out that night was 
that jazz does not need the attentions of 
the academy. It is strong enough on its 
own. 

In Django it was once again proven 
that strings will not swing. The main 
event of the variations was a bass solo 
by Scott LaFaro, a young bassist who 
here demonstrated that his ample and 
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beautiful instrumental technique is 
matched by a musical imagination of 
the first order. But he could have, and 
has, played as well in a purely jazz 
environment. Other aspects of Django 
gave rise to misgivings. Schuller intro- 
duces the theme with an a capella state- 
ment by the guitar. Now, when John 
Lewis wrote the original piece for the 
MJQ, he accomplished several things. 
Firstly, he wrote a jazz piece which 
was constructed well enough to pass 
muster as a composition the 
academic sense. Secondly, he utilized 
to the fullest the possibilities of 
the actually highly limited sonorities 
available to the MJQ. And thirdly, he 
managed, in his memorial to a great 
guitarist, to approximate the sound of 
the Reinhardt guitar without having a 
guitar at his disposal. Schuller, seem- 
ingly unaware of such finer points, 
descends to the obvious by using the 
guitar to state the theme. He then pro- 
ceeds to let the various instruments 
improvise, and in some passages, for the 
strings, employs a good deal of pizzicato 
to keep things swinging, to a degree. 
But on two occasions he lets the string 
quartet state the theme, and, lo and 
behold, the pretty, nostalgic melody of 
Django transformed into pure 
schmaltz. That’s what happened to John 
Lewis himself when he tried to write 
for strings on European Windows. As 
music, this stuff is on a much lower 
aesthetic level than any good jazz. As 
jazz, it didn’t swing. As writing for 
strings it was closer to Mantovani than 
to Bartok. If anything was made clear 
here it was that jazz composers must 
learn to avoid using strings in their 
work, except in a supporting role, or 
must learn to write thematic material 
strong enough to withstand a bland, jazz- 
less reading. 


Gunther Schuller is a talented com- 
poser who has got himself into a 
cul-de-sac from which nothing but 
genius can extricate him. He is percep- 
tive and jazz-wise enough to know that 
only the employment of superior jazz 
musicians can do his music full justice. 
But that very justice is too much: it 
obliterates his house of cards. Nothing 
that matches the glories of 17th, 18th 
and 19th century music has been accom- 
plished in the 20th. The exceptions— 
among them Schuller’s influences: 
Bart6k, Alban Berg and, one would 
venture, Ravel—cannot change this fact. 
Young serious composers have turned 
to jazz since the early 20’s (Debussy 
who needed no vitamins, played around 
with it before) but the results have been 
ungratifying. Only Gershwin, an un- 
sophisticated composer with no theories, 
influenced by jazz without really know- 
ing what it was, was able to assimilate 
the influence and create strong, organic 
and moving music. But is it “classical” ? 
Not to the academic purist, alas. Jazz 
can learn from these flirtations with the 
“serious”. It can learn new techniques, 
greater sophistication and more self- 
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assurance. Especially the latter. Jazz 
need not be the blushing bride in this 
relationship. A bride with such a dowry 
needn’t blush. And she can be very 
choosy. 

At the Circle In The Square, jazz, 
representing Dionysius, met a somewhat 
anaemic Apollo in the guise of Gunther 
Schuller. It wasn’t even a close contest. 


Jazz Dance Theatre is what Russian- 
born dancer and dance-teacher Mura 
Dehn called her midnight soiree at 
Carnegie Recital Hall. The curtain went 
up late, after a delightful little speech 
by Miss Dehn. This lady, who was a 
devotee of the late Savoy when the 
home of happy feet was in its heyday, 
made no apologies for mixing jazz with 
serious art. To her, jazz is a truly 
amazing phenomenon, an almost mys- 
terious throwback to the days, ancient 
days, when all the arts were merged in 
the service of religious rites. She herself 
invoked the name of Dionysius, and we 
could have hugged her, had she been 
within reach. 

The Spirit Moves Me was the name 
of the performance. Miss Dehn had 
gathered a group of dancers, ranging in 
age from early teens to maturer years; 
a great old gospel singer, Georgia Peach. 
and a fine little jazz band. The star per- 
former was James Berry, one of the 
two surviving Berry Brothers, a team 
which still is rated as one of the finest 
of the golden age of jazz dancing. 

The star proved to be in anything but 
top shape, but it didn’t matter. There 
was a not very talented lady who sang, 
in French, a la Josephine Baker but with 
less charm, and had nothing to offer 
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dance-wise but a nice pair of legs. But 
it didn’t matter. Nothing mattered, for 
the spirit moved the dozen couples who 
performed, at intervals, such things as 
the Aerial Lindy, the Scrontch, the Big 
Apple and other specialities old and 
new; all imbued with a vitality, a grace 
and an abundance of good humour. 
There was a heavyweight of over six 
feet and more than 200 pounds who 
moved as lightly as an antelope when he 
had to, and stomped like an elephant 
when that was in order. There was a 
little girl, perhaps of less than Lolita 
age, who used her body with a charm- 
ing combination of innocence and 
awareness—and could that little chick 
dance! There was a couple who per- 
formed a jazz mambo without a trace 
of suggestiveness, yet leaving no doubt 
as to what the mambo is all about. 

Sometimes the dancers were in 
costume. Sometimes they appeared in 
street clothes, filling the stage with a 
variety of styles and colours which 
brought to mind the dance floor of a 
Harlem ballroom. To the tune of One 
O’ Clock Jump or Jumping At The 
Woodside they engaged in cutting con- 
tests with such abandon that more than 
once someone came close to flying off 
the stage. Those moments were the best 
of the night, and the audience would 
have liked nothing better than to join 
in the fun. As it was, they confined 
themselves to handclapping, occasional 
shouts of encouragement, and applause 
which carried a note of real conviction. 

The band was inspired by the dancers 
and vice versa. Contrary to the assump- 
tions of the new critics, jazz is a dance 
music; and how! Milt Hinton’s Quintet 
(Taft Jordan, trumpet; Skinny Brown, 
tenor and clarinet; Dick Wellstood, 
piano and Panama Francis, drums) 
swung like the Savoy Sultans of yore 
and there was a give-and-take between 
the musicians and the dancers which was 
a joy to behold. A highlight was Taft 
Jordan’s response to the variety of 
shapely derierres on parade during his 
solo on Woodside. That was by no- 
means a one way affair, either. 

Berry himself had paid a little too 
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much homage to a lesser deity, Bacchus, 
before the curtain went up. But he had 
enough resources of timing and humour 
to partially overcome his diminished 
control of his feet. One number, My 
Walking Stick, calls for an acrobatic 
routine with a cane which Berry per- 
formed to perfection, taking advantage 
of the audience’s awareness of his con- 
dition and playing it for all it was worth. 
A Bert Williams style preacher-routine 
was hilarious. 


Georgia Peach, a mountain of a 
woman topped by a graying maternal 
head and clad in flowing white robes 
trimmed with red, commanded the 
audience’s immediate respect and rapt 
attention. The voice (she must te near 
seventy) is not what it must onc2 have 
been, but the power was still there, and 
the majesty of the phrasing. There is 
less of the theatrical in Georgia Peach 
than in Mahalia Jackson, but not less 
theatre. The gestures, the occasional 
movement, the warm smile or the stern 
look—all are used to underscore and 
emphasise the message. This was gospel 
singing at its purest. The programme did 
not include any of the current numbers, 
in which the lyrics, patterned on popular 
songs, often become cloying or senti- 
mental. Georgia Peach sang some real 
spirituals in the gospel way: Nobody 
Knows, Ezekiel Saw The Wheel, Li'l 
David Play Your Harp; two wonderful 
“inspirational” songs, 1 Love Thee God 
and Put Me In The Water; I'm Tired 
And My Soul Needs Resting, to which 
Taft Jordan fashioned a moving obli- 
gato, and finally, a rousing Jericho, on 
which the whole congregation of dancers 
joined in. No other religious music of 
our time, except the work of the best 
Cantors or the singing of the Chassidic 
Jews, has similar power, dignity and 
conviction. 


The band performed excellently 
throughout. No need to talk about Milt 
Hinton, whose work is always superior, 
except perhaps to mention that he 
seemed to be having even more of a 
ball than usual. Panama Francis is a 
wonderfully swinging drummer; his main 
concern is to lay down a big, fat beat 
for the music to ride on, but he is by 
no means an unsubtle musician. Dick 
Wellstood, the only white performer in 
the cast, was first-rate both as an accom- 
panist and soloist. He was in a modern 
Basie groove on the jumpers, played so 
well behind Georgia Peach that she 
expressed a desire to record with him; 
never let himself be caught out by Berry’s 
little tricks of timing; mastered the idfom 
on the ragtime numbers and altogether 
proved himself a young jazz musician 
capable of mastering the subtleties of a 
variety of jazz styles and moods in the 
manner of an old pro. 


Skinny Brown, who worked with the 
Savoy Sutlans, was in his element on the 
swingers and played well throughout. A 
big-toned uptown tenor, he currently has 
the band upstairs at the Celebrity Club 
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and deserves to be better known. But 
the star of the group was Taft Jordan, 
who plays even better today than he did 
with Chick Webb and Duke Ellington. 
Here is a trumpeter who should be re- 
corded. He leaves nothing to be desired 
in tone, technique or imagination. But 
like so many of his generation, Taft 
Jordan is only a part-time musician. Un- 
willing to face the ordeals of the road, 
he must take what comes along in gigs 
around New York, and mostly it’s slim 
pickings. On that night, though, Taft 
too got his kicks and was responsible 
for some of the best jazz trumpet heard 
since Roy Eldridge last was in town. 

The Spirit Moves Me was a joyous 
event. Not the least of it’s joys was the 
feeling of communion which was in 
eyidence both on stage and in the 
audience. Jazz is a music which com- 
municates. And the new fairy tale that 
dancing detracts from the enjoyment of 
listening to and playing jazz was never 
more tellingly exposed. There were 
rough spots, it’s true, and perhaps some 
of the performances were “amateurish”. 
But we can’t remember having enjoyed 
the combination of good dancing and 
good jazz more thoroughly in many 
years. Although a tribute to the past, 
this evening of jazz, dance, and living 
theatre was not an exhumation but a 
resurrection. Ornette Coleman may not 
know it, but he would have been more 
at home here than admist the strings. 
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VALERIE WILMER 


CEDRIC HAYWOOD 


It is rather a coincidence that the two 
New Orleans bands that visited these 
shores last year each brought a pianist 
as their stylistically most modern instru- 
mentalist. We refer of course to Joe 
Robichaux, who came here with George 
= and Cedric Haywood with Kid 


ry. 

As Tony Standish had already inter- 
viewed the former at some length, I 
decided to tackle the latter. But 
deciding to talk with a musician and 
actually accomplishing same are not 
always synonomous, as I discovered 
when I tried to uncover the whereabouts 
of the diminutive Haywood. The Ory 
band had scattered amongst various 
hotels, and apart from Red Allen, who 
was continually welcoming visitors at 
the Stratford Court, they proved ex- 
tremely elusive. When not even the 
Davison office could reveal the where- 
abouts of the pianist—and I’d decided 
that it would be a somewhat costly task 
to call all the hotels in London—TI left 
it until the band was due to play a 
London concert. 

I finally ran him to earth back-stage at 
the New. Victoria Cinema, where he and 
his lady were sipping the inevitable 
Scottish brew. dric, who is a very 
small, unassuming man, seemed rather 
surprised that anyone should want to 
know about him. He continually 
blinked nervously at us through his 
thick-lensed spectacles and said, “ Oh 
gosh, I just like to play iazz... any 
kind; I just like to play.” He did indeed 
like to play any kind, and if the mouldier 
members of the audience had stopped 
their indiscriminate whistling and stomp- 
ing, they would surelv have detected 
several influences in his playing de- 
cidedly alien to traditional dogma. 

We know that all good stories about 
jazz begin this way, but in 1914 Cedric 


Haywood was born in Houston, Texas. 
There he attended the Phyllis Wheatley 
High School, where he started playing 
music with one of his fellow-students, 
tenorist Arnett Cobb, who was later to 
become a leader in his own right. To- 
gether they joined Chester Boon’s local 
roup and this was Cedric’s first pro- 
essional job. “We had a very good 
band in the South, Milton Larkins’ band, 
and that was my next stop,” Cedric said. 
“ Arnett was also in the group and Eddie 
Vinson, Russell and Illinois Jacquet also, 
at times. Illinois played alto then and 
was very young and willing to learn. He 
was very good and definitely one of the 
best to leave Texas. 

“We played several places in Houston 
. . . dances and concerts combined. We 
did some concerts with so-called name 
bands and after most of them came 
there, they were surprised at the sound 
of our band. We did one concert with 
Jimmie Lunceford’s original band with 
Sy Oliver, Willie Smith and that bunch. 
That was the beginning of the Milton 
Larkins’ potential, but then came the 
war. 
“From 1942 to 1943 I worked at the 
Rum Boogie Club in Chicago. We went 
there for four weeks and stayed for 
three months. The war had taken most 
of the band so we only had about five 
original members left. From there on to 
Detroit and a few theatre dates. Our 
drummer was Roy Porter, a verv good 
drummer who later worked with Charlie 
Parker. 

“TI worked with Sidney Bechet for 
about three months in Springfield, Iili- 
nois at the Three-Mile Inn, I think it was 
called. It was a wonderful experience 
for me, as Sidney was such a tremendous 
instrumentalist and very easy to get 
along with. Of course I was sorry to 
hear that he’d died. 
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“Then I came back to the Coast and 
worked there for a while with local 
group ... about two years. Then I 
went in the Army and when I got out 
I went back to San Francisco. That’s 
the first time I heard the modern type 
of music. 

“T went out with Saunders King in 
L.A. for about two years, and made five 
or six records with him. He’s a blues 
singer and guitarist and we had Eddie 
Walker on trumpet, Lawrence Cato, bass, 
and Bobby Osborne on drums. . . he 
later went with Ory, too. When I was 
in San Francisco I met a great tenor 
player, Frank Haynes . . . you probably 
never heard of him. He’s in New York 
now, and you know, he wears a real bop 
dress: goattee, caps and all that. 

“In about 1942 Hamp asked for me 
out of the band of Milton Larkins in 
Texas. I joined him as musical director 
and arranger. That was Lionel’s first 
band ...the one that made Flying 
Home. He had Ernie Royal, Illinois 
Jacquet, Dexter Gordon, Marshall Royal, 
Ray Perry and Jack McVea at the 
Sherman Hotel. This was a very good 
band with good showmanship as well as 
musicianship, but I never played piano 
with them. 

“Now Hamp .. . there is a character! 
He had good performers but we had 
trouble making him play the band 
arrangements. He usually would play 
his specialities. Out of that band came 
several fine musicians who later became 
stars in their own right: Dexter, Illinois 
and Shadow Wilson, but after about a 
month I quit because they were exploit- 
ing the younger musicians. : 

“Then I went to Illinois Jacquet in 
New York for about two years and six 
months. He had Henry Coker, Joe 


(continued on page 40) 
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“Tt takes a man that’s had the blues to 
play the blues,”” Memphis Slim has stated 
in an interview he gave some years ago, 


and he continued: “When I _ have 
troubles, the blues is the only thing that 
helps me—I mean that’s the only way 
to kind of ease my situation. If I have 
lots of troubles, for instance, the rent 
situation, and so forth, the blues is the 
only thing that gives me consolation.” 
Happily, Slim does not have any rent 
trouble these days, for he is a successful 
bluesman running his own little rhythm- 
and-blues band (The House Rockers) 
and recording regularly for various com- 
panies. But he still feels the blues when 
he sings, and still believes that these 
songs are among the finest folksongs in 
the world. Everything he sings and plays 
is blues based (his taste in music is wide 
and in popular songs he names Septem- 
ber Song and The Very Thought of You 
as his favourites) and like all true blues 
artists he can make the most banal 
material sound like the real thing. His 
voice is rich and strong, betraying his 
southern origin—even after all the years 
he has spent in the city—and although 
one wculd now class him as an urban 
singer he can still, like the late Big Bill 
Broonzy, go back to the country blues 
of his childhood. Then it is that the 
music really flows and Slim is deep in 
his cultural heritage, way back in time, 


with his memories of the good times and 
the hard, aching moments, which all 
Negroes, especially in the southern 
states, experience. In short, today Slim 
is the perfect blend of the two styles, 
urban and country; he is also one of the 
most under-rated boogie and _barrel- 
house pianists alive. 


Peter Chatman, to give him his 

baptismal name, was born on September 
3, 1915 in Memphis, Tennessee. Like so 
many other southern singers, he drifted 
into music quite naturally, and we can 
hardly remember a time when he was 
not playing, for he learned the piano 
when he was very young. “My father 
was also named Peter and he could play 
both piano and guitar; of course I 
picked up quite a bit from him.” 
_ Nevertheless, Slim is largely self- 
taught and has never had any piano 
lessons in his life—the honky tonks and, 
barrelhouses were flourishing around 
Memphis when he was a young man, 
and it was in these “tonks” (many of 
which he was to play in himself when 
he was old enough) that he first heard 
the blues beaten out on old and battered 
pianos. Even as a small boy Slim recalls 
hearing the piano in the barrelhouse 
next door pounding away, with the 
customers laughing and moaning to the 
blues. 
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MEMPHIS 
SLIM 


by Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


It was in such an atmosphere that 
Memphis Slim grew up, and those early 
years made a lasting impression on him. 
In the joints and jukes he was able to 
hear a succession of marvellous piano 
players and blues singers: men such as 
Speckled Red, Theodore Cox (“He was 
a fine pianist,” says Slim) and Roosevelt 
Sykes. In the formative years it was un- 
doubtedly Sykes who had the most 
influence on him. 

In 1939 the urge to travel became too 
strong to resist, so Slim packed his bags 
and left Memphis to seek fresh pastures. 
He eventually arrived in Chicago, the 
northern blues capital, which was then 
providing work of all kinds: “I left like 
a late freight,” he says, “for many of the 
other guys were already there ahead 
of me.” 

In the Windy City he met the man 
who was to teach him so much, Big Bill 
Broonzy. It was in 1940, and Slim was 
settling down, getting jobs here and 
there. “Listen to me, boy,” said Bill. 
“You're playing like Sykes. You’ve got 
a fine style of your own; play man, play 
—but like yourself, like Memphis Slim!” 
Broonzy offered all sorts of advice from 
his rich store of knowledge, and when 
his pianist and great friend, Joshua 
Altheimer, died later the same year, Bill 
asked Slim to play for him. Memphis 
Slim can be heard on a number of 
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Bill’s records made in 1940-41 and his 
piano is well featured. 

Slim is a big man. Six foot six, and 
extremely handsome, he will sit at his 
beloved piano for hours playing the 
blues for anyone who cares to listen. 
I am certain that many people will be 
surprised when they hear him play, for 
to many, Slim is known only as a singer. 
His piano playing has always been 
admired (it can be heard to good 
advantage on Blues In The Mississippi 
Night, Nixa NJL 8), but I do not think 
we have realised just how good he really 
is, for his work has always been as an 
accompanist, backing either his own or 
another artist’s singing. 

Recently, however, Folkways has 
issued an LP devoted almost entirely to 
his piano (The Real Boogie Woogie, 
FA3524). It is an astonishing album, 
moving and exciting, and shows him as 
a magnificent performer. His style is 
fierce and passionate, the full rolling 
boogie patterns being matched with an 
extremely agile right hand, which plays 
endless variations gradually becoming 
more exciting. Clusters of notes ar2 
followed by cleanly executed runs and 
single notes struck at times with extreme 
delicacy and at others with savage 
intensity. Ideas seem to flow in a never- 
ending cascade and he invariably plays 
with great swing. Every item in this 
album is a blues, including the lovely 
eight bar Trouble In Mind and a 
tremendous Down Home Blues, a tradi- 
tional blues melody in which Slim uses 
some fascinating bass figures: “I play it 


in a slow drag style, which goes way 
back,” he says. All the traditional items 
undergo that transformation which all 
true folk artists bring to their material. 
All his years in the cities have not 
spoiled him; he remains at his roots, a 
folk artist. The striking point about this 
Folkways album is the originality of the 
playing and the deep feeling with which 
every single title is played. To hear this 
man in person should be an _ over- 
whelming experience. 

Peter ‘‘Memphis Slim” Chatman comes 
to this country with a big reputation as 
a blues singer. It is certain that when 
he leaves, he will also be hailed as a 
superb boogie woogie and barrelhouse 
man, perhaps even the finest living. 


BLUES IN FRANCE—No. 2 


Memphis Slim 
“What’s The Matter’ (EP) 
Sid One—Whats The Matter? | This 
Time I’m Through. 
Side Two—Steppin’ Out/My Gal Keeps 
Me Crying. 
ARTECO RES 116 
- Here is a fine example of Memphis 
Slim’s blues band that he uses in clubs. 
There is good singing by Slim and his 
piano is featured to advantage. Perhaps 
the star is Matthew Murphy, a wonderful 
guitarist who, although unknown in this 
country, is undoubtedly one of the best 
blues men around. There is some fruity 
tenor, typical of the R & B bands, who 
shows more ideas than is usual. Steppin’ 
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Out is an instrumental and everyone is 
featured. My Gal is delightfully sung. 
The band play some nice figures in the 
background, and there is a good tenor 
chorus by Ernest Cotton. The title piece 
What's the Matter is a rocker from the 
very first bar, with the tenor (John 
Calvin) becoming a trifle too excited for 
my liking but there is some more fine 
guitar by Murphy. This Time I'm 
Through is a slow-dragging blues and 
easily the best of the four tracks, which 
is high praise indeed. 


THREE OUTSTANDING JAZZ BOOKS 


“Remarkable. Whatever the reader’s 
tastes in jazz, it is no exaggeration to 
say that there is something to interest 
him in every page.” 

—MICHAEL JaMES, Jazz Monthly 


SIDNEY BECHET 


TREAT IT 
GENTLE 


“For the light it throws on the author’s 
life—a full and exciting one—the book 
would be worth its price. Of greater 
moment, though, is the light it throws 
on the mind and personality of an out- 
standing and creative musician. The 
book is engrossing because it is touch- 
ing and informative, candid and 
authentic. It is Sidney talking.” 

—Melody Maker, 25/- 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


by JAY D. SMITH and LEN GUTTRIDGE 
Today, Teagarden is recognised as one of the 
truly great architects of jazz and, in the words 
of Hoagy Carmichael, as “one of the best things 
that ever appeared on the scene of popular 
music.” This biography follows Teagarden’s 
career through his days with Paul Whiteman 
and Louis Armstrong, up to the success of his 
recent tours. 21/- 


BLUES FELL THIS 
MORNING 


by PAUL OLIVER 


“Superb. There have been a lot of books lately 
about jazz. Not one of them, not a single soli- 
tary one of them, comes within swinging dis- 
tance of this essential book.” 


—BENeEDICT Osucu, Jazz News, 30/- 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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IN MY OPINION 
JOE NEWMAN 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Joe Newman, Basie’s outstanding trumpet soloist, comes 
from New Orleans, the very home of jazz. His father, a 
pianist, was leader of the Creole Serenaders, and Joe was 
nursed on jazz from his cradle. Like so many famous 
musicians, before him and since, he served his jazz 
apprenticeship with the Lionel Hampton Orchestra. 

Sinclair Traill 


“Hard Time’. Ray Charles (Presents David Newman) London LTZ-K 15178 

That’s something new for me, because the other times I’ve 
heard David Newman he was on tenor. I haven’t heard too 
much of him; first time I caught him was in the early fifties, 
when I was first with Basie’s band at Corpus Christi, Texas. 
But I have watched his progress since that time and recently 
made an album, with him and Ray Charles, called the Genius 
of Ray Charles. Newman plays a tenor solo on that which is 
very, very pretty—it’s very soulful and he gets the meat into it. 
He plays the same way here on alto—I thought it was great. 
Ray Charles’ playing has a lot of that church influence amongst 
his talents. He is quite a card, by the way. 


“De-Dar’’. Ben Webster (and Associates) HMV CLP 1336 

Well, I got so wrapped up in listening to it I was kind of 
carried away. Everyone there seemed to be just casually play- 
ing—no one knocked themselves out—it all had that relaxed 
feel, all sounded so easy, those tenor choruses! Yet at 


times I felt they were playing in a very difficult key. Of course , 


Coleman picks some hard keys to play in, which is partly why 
I came to that conclusion, but sometimes if the pitch of a 
record machine is off vou can’t really tell what key it was in, 
but it sounded to me like G sharp or F sharp. 

You say Roy says he can’t play blues? Well, I guess every- 
one feels that way within themselves; you alwavs like to do 
more than you do, and it’s always hard to satisfy oneself. Of 
course, at one time I thought Roy did everything; he was a 
real idol of mine. As a matter of fact, when I first joined 
Lionel Hampton’s band I had a picture of Roy pasted on the 
bell of my trumpet. Roy was the thing—after Louis, Roy was 
the next new man. He had something different and he was a 
great swinger with lots of drive. He was just a little giant, in 
fact he’s really “Little Jazz’. His three choruses there were 
to me the tons of a great record. If they did play in a difficult 
kev, Ben Webster sure picked the right people to play it. And 
just a word for Ray Brown, who is really the greatest. 
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HMV CLP 1316 


“Weary Blues’. Duke Ellington (Back to Back) 

Well that really gives me the blues! There’s a kind of gener- 
ation of blues men here—from Harry Edison to Les Spann. 
Spann’s the youngest man there—a young guy of 27 from Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas—he certainly should have the blues in his 
soul. Duke sounded just wonderful and in fact I would venture 
to say as wonderful as I’ve ever heard him. He was very 
relaxed and when he played it projected very well—it had the 
master’s touch to it alright, as far as I’m concerned. The right 
everything was there, and set a mood for what they'd play. It 
seemed they all got wrapped up in that mood, for it carried 
on right through the whole number and didn’t really go any 
further than that opening vein. Duke was more relaxed there 
than I ever remember hearing him. Johnny was his usual great 
self for that was also completely in his style. They all played 
well, but it’s Duke I'll remember—a great record. 


“Jump For Me’’. Ai Fairweather. Columbia 1221 

It’s been so long since I heard that Basie tune—it was written 
just as I was coming up—long before I joined the band. It was 
one of Basie’s best; it was simple and it was played s!ower than 
those boys do it. I liked the relaxed feeling the whole thing 
had and if they’re not a regular group they certainly play 
nicely together—have that feel, y’know. The original Basie 
record I copied off the disc for the "Bama State Band when 
I was at school. This band has that small Ellington band 
sound—I’ve heard it here in England before—and I like their 
choice of tempo. I never heard it played like that before. The 
two altos were alike and yet different—bits of Johnny Hodges 
and Benny Carter from one and then some Willie Smith gyra- 
tions from the other. I would be interested to hear more of that 
Chisholm on trombone. Not enough to judge him on, but he 
played real good. 


“Runnin’ Wild’. Barney Kessel. Vogue LAC 12206 

Well, that was a surprise! I never heard Joe Gordon play 
that wav before. He always plaved very modern, but that 
was good. I don’t know the idea behind the record, but I guess 
it came off. It was a little too fast for the alto, but they always 
play that tune fast—too fast, sometimes. It sounded I'ke one 
of those old fashioned jam sessions. Plenty of exciting things 
happening and when you're playing in one of those you've 
really got to keep your ears open to catch what that next man 
is doing. It can be difficult. It all sounded very free, but that's 
jazz you know—it’s just spontaneous music. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


168. Mainstream Collection (refer 
March 1959) 

A listing of small-group mainstream 
recommendations already having been 
published, we now move into the heavy- 
weight category with a list of big-band 
records for R. Park of Fallowfield, Man- 
chester. There is little doubt that differ- 
ences of opinion on what constitutes a 
“good” big-band record will become ap- 
parent when this list is studied, voices 
being raised in considerable dissent as a 
result; but I will attempt to diffuse this 
inevitable reaction by claiming “com- 
piler’s privilege” and by pointing out 
that these are some of my personal 
favourites in the  big-band field. 
Naturally, I don’t expect 100% agree- 
ment on my private lapses of good taste! 


Louis Armstrong 

HMV DLP1033 
Count Basie 

Brunswick LAT8028 
Count Basie 

Columbia 33SX1183 
Big Bands 

Ristic LP20 
Benny Carter 

Columbia SEG7691 
Duke Ellington 

Camden CDN119 
Duke Ellington 

RCA RD27134 
Duke Ellington 

Philips BBL7324 
Benny Goodman 

Philips BBL 7000 
Lionel Hampton 
Vogue LDE043 
Fletcher Henderson 

Parlophone GEP8614 
Johnny Hodges 

Columbia 33CX10136 
Spike Hughes 

Decca LK4173 
Harry James 

Capitol T1093 
Andy Kirk 

Columbia SEG7607 
Jimmy Lunceford 

Philips BBL7037 
Jay McShann 
Brunswick LA8735 


Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL7252 
Edgar Sampson 
Vogue-Coral LVA9039 
Jack Teagarden 
Capitol T721 
Most of these (with the notable ex- 
ception of the Armstrong) should be 
available to order, and there should still 
be plenty of copies of the Louis in the 
second-hand market. The list is fairly well 
balanced as regards 7in. EP vs. 10in. LP 
vs. 12in. LP, and in the cases of Count 
and Duke I feel justified in listing more 
than one item, since both artists have 
recorded so extensively. It grieves me 
that the great Fletcher Henderson band 
is so scrappily represented in this country 
(although the EP listed above is an ex- 
cellent item), and even more so that the 
following big bands are not currently 
available:—Earl Hines, McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers, Mills Blue Rhythm Band, 
Luis Russell and Chick Webb. There is 
a very good McKinney’s 12in. LP in 
France, but that’s not much use to poor 
Mr. British Average Collector. And it’s 
a crying shame that I can’t list the 
wonderful Claude Bolling LPs issued in 
France on the Club Francais du Disque 
label . . . As some slight consolation, a 
recent report from America announces a 
proposed release of four LPs of Hender- 
son re-issues by Columbia. Who knows 
—we might even see them issued here? 


230. Bird Feathers 

John Marshall of Dewsbury has asked 
for details of Coleman Hawkins playing 
If I Could be With You (WL8324SA6)/ 
I Can't Get Started (WL83246A9) on 
Brunswick 05004. Thanks to Jorgen Jep- 
sen and others, we have some partial in- 
formation on this one; both titles were 
made in New York on July 30, 1952, and 
the Hawk was accompanied by George 
Barnes (g) and unknown piano, bass and 
drums—presumably some of the Ameri- 
can Decca studio “regulars”. There may 
also be a vibraphonist on this session. 


231. Life With Fatha’ 
Here is a snippet that I cannot recall 
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having seen in print. Two Earl Hines 
Quintet titles from a November 4, 1949 
date in Paris—Night Life in Pompeii 
(RJS909)/Air France Stomp (RJS913)— 
were issued here on Esquire 10-090 and 
Vogue EPV1144, the latter also contain- 
ing Chicago (RJS908) and Rhythm Busi- 
ness (RJS911) from the same session. 
Comparison of the Esquire with the 
Vogue shows that different takes of 
Pompeii and France were used for the 
Vogue release, and inferior ones at that. 
The Esquire takes are -3 and -2 res- 
pectively, which suggests that the Vogue 
may contain the previous attempts. I 
cannot comment on the possible use of 
alternate takes for Chicago and Rhythm, 
since I do not own the original Esquire 
78s (10-055 and 10-100 respectively); the 
latter used take -1 of Chicago and take 
-2 of Rhythm. 

In addition, French Vogue LD053 con- 
tains a set of these Earl Hines small 
groups including two titles which do not 
seem to have been issued elsewhere. 
These are Chicken Jump and Sugar 
Blues, and may possibly be retitled alter- 
nate takes of previous issues. 

(continued on page 37) 
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MOSE ALLISON 
CREEK BANK: 
The Seventh Son; If 1! Didn’t Care; Cabin in 
The Sky; If You Live; Yardbird Suite (18 min. )— 
Creek Bank; Moon And Cypress; Mule; Dinner 
On The Ground; Prelude To A Kiss (21 min.) 


(Esquire 32-094. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Well, you play this LP, then you 
listen to Howlin’ Wolf’s “Smokestack 
Lightning,” or Bo Diddley’s ‘Dearest 
Darling,’ or Hooker’s “Nightmare 
Blues” and you wonder just who the 
producers of such a record think they’re 
kidding with this “country blues in- 
fluence,” creek banks and mules busi- 
ness. Then you remember that the 
country blues is in over there, that 
the intellectual camp-followers have at 
last figured out that “the roots” are 
important. But it’s only a conclusion 
arrived at by logic; no love or real 
understanding is involved. So Mose 
Allison hails from Mississippi, which 
means that he must be down-home, I 
suppose. But he’s not. He sings like 
Hoagy Carmichael, not like Elvis Pres- 
ley, who also comes from Mississippi 


RECORD REVIEWS 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 
KENNEDY BROWN: 
GERALD LASCELLES: 
MICHAEL SHERA: 


and who sings more blues than Allison 
ever will. 

Neither is the man a very important 
or impressive pianist. He paints pallid, 
genteel water-colours, dabbing endlessly 
to no effect. His simplicity, which has 
been praised, is not composed of 
essentials—he neither swings nor stomps, 
and his “blues” playing is about as 
evocative of the real South as a travel 
brochure from the Little Rock Chamber 
of Commerce. He seems to have noth- 
ing definite or heart-felt to say. In 
short, despite good work from Farmer 
and Free, this is one of those unbear- 
ably pleasant records, of no particular 
style and of no particular merit. 

TS. 

Mose Allison (p, vcl on ‘‘Seventh Son’’, “‘If 
You Live’’); Addison Farmer, bs; Ronnie Free, d. 
15/8/60. 


SYDNEY BECHET— 
MUGGSY SPANIER 
BIG FOUR: 
Sweet Lorraine—China Boy 
(Top Rank TR SOI7. 7s.) 
Sweet Sue, Just You——Lazy River 
(Top Rank TR 5018. 7s.) 


Sinclair Traill 


Graham Boatfield Sonny Rollins 
Kennedy Brown Harry Edison 
Gerald Lascelles Coleman Hawkins 


Tony Standish Tiny Grimes-J. C. Higginbotham 


Peter Tanner Pee Wee Irwin 


Pick Of The Month 


M-G-M C 818 


HMV CLP 1350 **** 
Esquire 32-095 **** 
Esquire 32-092 **** 
London SAH-T 6071 **** 


Tiny Grimes-]. C. Higginbotham 
Esquire 32-092 


TONY STANDISH: 
PETER TANNER: 
SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


These two “King Size 45” discs are 
wonderful value for money, playing as 
they do for around four minutes each 
side. The music is superb. Bechet and 
Spanier combine matchlessly and the 
two man rhythm section provide a much 
better backing than one would expect. 
Bechet’s solos are models of good jazz 
phrasing and Spanier has never played 
better. Nothing to choose from any of 
these, all are unique, all are worthy 
of a place in anyone's collection. 

S.T. 

Sidney Bechet (sop/cit); Muggsy Spanier (cor); 
Carmen Maestren (g); Wellman Braud (bs). New 
York, 28/3/40. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
BRUBECK-DESMOND: 
(a) Mam’selle; (b) Stardust; (a) Frenesi; (a) 
Me And My Shadow; (2) At A Perfume Counter 
(18 min.)—(c) Crazy Chris; (c) A Foggy Day; 
(c) Somebody Loves Me; (c) Lyons Busy; (a) 
Look For The Silver Lining (17 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12114. I2inLP. 36s. S}d.) 


Another set of re-issues (only “Star- 
dust” has never been released in Britain 
before), this album contains the first 
recordings ever made by the Brubeck 
Quartet. 

But the best track is the 1955 
“Stardust” with a_ relaxed, melodic 
swinging solo by Desmond and some 
intense piano work by Brubeck. The 
other numbers have their moments but 
a great deal of it is banal. There are 
two many “quotes” from _ various 
sources, Brubeck is at his most “per- 
cussive” and the rhythm section sounds 
heavy-handed. 

Brubeck followers will want to add 
this one to the collection but for others 
there are several better (and later) 
Brubeck records available. 

K.B. 

(a) Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); Wyatt 
Ruther (bs); Herb Barman (d). San Francisco, 
November 1951. 

(b) Brubeck (p); Desmond (alt); Bob Bates 
— Joe Dodge (d). Carmel, California, June 


(c) As for (a) except Fred Dutton (bs. 
bassoon) instead of Ruther. San Francisco, August 
1951. 

“Look For The Silver Lining’’ was recorded 
from a radio broadcast over NBC in the summer 
of 1952. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
TIME OUT: 
(a) Blue Ronde A La Turk; (b) Strange Meadow 
Lark; (b) Take Five (20 min.)—(c) Three To 
Get Ready; (c) Kathy’s Waltz; (c) Everybody’s 

Jumpin’; (a) Pick Up Sticks (194 min.) 
(Fontana TFL 5085. STFL 523 stereo. 12inLP. 

35s. 94d. 

The reason for the title of this album 
is that Brubeck has used time signatures 
other than 4/4. Steve Race’s liner notes 
are very helpful, but he makes one 
rather odd remark—“rhythmically, jazz 
has not progressed”. In fact, Brubeck‘s 
music is rhythmically much simpler than 
Charlie Parker's. What Steve Race 
means, presumably, is that jazz has been 
tied to 4/4 time, but this is not the first 
attempt to get away from 4/4 time. In 
recent years there have been several, 
mostly in 3/4, and here Brubeck uses 
9/8, 5/4, and 6/4 as well. The idea 
behind the album is _ praiseworthy. 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t quite work out. 

Two of the most completely success- 
ful experiments out of 4/4 time in recent 
years have been “Flamenco Sketches” in 
the Miles Davis “Kind Of Blue” album 
and “This Here” in the Cannonball 
Adderley Quintet album on Riverside. 
Both are in 3/4, and the reason for 
their success is that they fit into the 
context of the remainder of the album. 
There is a complete lack of self- 
consciousness about them, and none of 
the musicians have any trouble swinging 
in the unusual time signature. Un- 
fortunately, in the album under con- 
sideration, there are few occasions when 
Brubeck is able to swing when not 
playing in 4/4. Of course, it may be 
that the music he is developing here is 
outside the jazz field, in which case it 
would not matter that it does not swing. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
Brubeck himself regards this album as 


The playing of the remainder of the 
group is, as always, exemplary. Morello 
copes very efficiently with the different 
time signatures, and Wright is very 
effective. Desmond’s playing swings 
most of the time, and is much closer 
to jazz than Brubeck’s. By far the most 
successful track is “Pick Up Sticks”. 
Despite the title, it isn’t a drum solo. 
The mood of the performance is rather 
similar to Miles’ “Flamenco Sketches”, 
and this similarity is perpetuated by 
Brubeck’s opening piano solo, which 
sounds almost like Bill Evans. After 
Desmond’s solo however, Brubeck re- 
turns and completely destroys the ex- 
cellent feeling which has been built up 
by hammering away in his usual “now 
I'm creating” manner. 

MSS. 


Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); Eugene 
Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). Recorded (a) 
18/8/59. (b) 1/7/59. (c) 25/6/59. 


DIZZY BURTON 
DIZZY JAZZ ACES/VIEUX CARRE 


JAZZ: 
Paima; Blue Aces—333 Bourbon Street; The Curse 
Of An Aching Heart 
(Esquire EP 227. EP. 13s.) 


Dizzy’s bunch are grimly Chicago 
(or were till recently, when tor reasons 
of bread they “reverted to a New 
Orleans policy.” What happens, we 
wonder, it hard-bop becomes popular?) 
which is not much better than being 
grimly New York. However, the Jazz 
Aces do perform their task with com- 
petence, especially the trumpeter and 
pianist, who have technique, play with 
warmth and relaxation, and exhibit some 
nice ideas, not all of them borrowed. 
“Palma” and “Blue Aces” are the more 
satisfying tracks. One the former, effec- 
tive use is made of Latin rhythms, while 
“Blue” is strongly reminiscent of some- 
thing Ory used to do. I also like the 
rhythm’s triplet figures in “Curse”, even 
if they do have tongues in cheeks—it is, 
of course ,modish to mock the rock, but 
it is also a waste of time when so many 


-facets of that style could be employed 


to real advantage in traditional jazz. 

This is a good record by what seems 
like a good band. On the evidence here 
they’re equal to the much-vaunted Alex 
Welsh crew, and I can only regard their 
reversion to formula New Orleans with 
regret. It is a cynical move, anyway, 
deserving of failure. 

T.S. 

Desmond ‘‘Dizzy’’ Burton (tpt); Eddie Lomax 
(elt); Ken Parkinson (tbn); John G. Featherstone 
(p); Mike Reddin (gtr); Gil Parry (bs); Maurice 
Green (d). 19/4/59. 


DONALD BYRD/ART FARMER/ 
IDREES SULIEMAN 
THREE TRUMPETS: 
Palm Court Alley; Who’s Who; Diffusion Of 
Beauty (18 min.)—fForty Quarters; You Gotta 
Dig It To Dig It (174 min.) 


(Esquire 32-093. I2inLP. 39s. 


This is another in Prestige’s series of 
modern jam sessions. Having been given 
four altos, four tenors, we now have 
three trumpets. Farmer and Byrd are 
both more than adequately represented 
on record, though Sulieman has made 
rather fewer excursions into the studios 
at Hackensack. This.record is also the 
first by pianist Hod O’Brien, who plays 
like 1947 Bud Powell, which makes a 
nice change from the sometimes inco- 
herent funk of the Silver school. Drum- 
mer Thigpen gets quite close to Kenny 
Clarke at times, and does all the right 
things in the right places. The tunes, 
I’m afraid, are the usual things—“I Got 
Rhythm” and “Cherokee”, for a couple. 
The arrangements are minimal, which is 
a pity. The tempos are all medium or 
up, which makes for sameness. Which 
brings us to the three trumpeters. 

Donald Byrd can play well; Art 
Farmer is probably the best since 
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Clifford Brown; Sulieman is better-than- 
average, with a lot of Gillespie in him. 
Despite their obvious influences, all 
manage to be recognisable. Unfor- 
tunately, the tracks are all too long 
(especially “Dig It”, which occupies 
almost the whole of the second side), 
and three trumpets simply cannot sustain 
interest over a whole LP. O’Brien’s solos 
are always a great relief. 

The best track is the opening blues, 
“Palm Court Alley”, which is taken at 
a good medium-up tempo. But these 
jam sessions are all much of a muchness, 
and it seems a pity Esquire don’t issue 
some of the better things from the 
Prestige catalogue, such as the “Prestige 
Blues Swingers”, “Miles Davis and The 
Modern Jazz Giants”, and “Workin”, 
with the Miles Davis Quintet. 

MSS. 

Donald Byrd, Idrees Sulieman, Art Farmer 


(tpt); Hod O’Brien (p); Addison Farmer (bs); 
Ed Thigpen (d). Hackensack, N.J., 26 January 
1957. 


ISLA CAMERON— 

EWAN MacCOLL 
STILL | LOVE HIM: 
Whistle Daughter Whistle; Once | Had A True 
Love; The American Stranger; My Bonny Miner 
Lad; Let No Man Steal Your Thyme; Geordie; 
Buy Broom Besoms (15 min.)—Geordie; The 
Maid On The Shore; Are You Sleeping Maggie; 
Still 1 Love Him; The Waters Of Tyne; The 
Bleacher Lassie Of Kelvinhaugh; Bobby Shaftoe 

(16 min.) 


(Topic 10T50. 0inLP. 28s. 2d.) 


A pleasant collection of sweet and 
melodious songs. Perhaps we have been 
spoiled by some earlier gems from the 
Topic lists, for this fails to make much 
impression. Ewan MacColl’s voice and 
delivery are not suited to all types of 
song, and I fancy he does best with 
the racey and with the deep sad material 
to be found respectively in the “Sports- 
men All” and “Shuttle and Cage” collec- 
tions. His best one here is the lovely 
“Kelvinhaugh” (sometimes ‘“Broomie- 
law”) song—I have heard one better 
recorded version (in the admirable 
“Ballad Makers” broadcast) but this is 
good enough. 

Isla Cameron impressed immensely 
when she first started to sing, with her 
clear and pure delivery of the old modal 
songs which can lay a cold finger on the 
heart (“Queen Jane” is the one I carry in 
mind). Since that time we have all 
heard much more material, and 
numerous singers, and realise that the 
more any singer becomes an actor, the 
less he (or she) sings true. Try Jean 
Ritchie for comparison (on those won- 
derful Argo LPs which are probably no 
longer available). 

The debt of our singers to American 
vitality and support is again shown by 
the accompaniments, by Peggy Seeger 
and Ralph Rinzler on banjo and guitar. 
A useful note by A. L. Lloyd. A very 
poor cover. 

G.B. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


GUY CARAWAN 


GUY CARAWAN SINGS SONGS FROM THE 

SOUTH: 

South Coast; Ain’t No More Cane On The Brazos 
—Boll Weevil; Dink’s Song 


(Collector JEA 4. EP. 13s.) 


Guy Carawan plays a pleasant guitar; 
his voice has a slightly cloudy tone, and 
he has a controlled yet relaxed delivery. 
In fact, he sings better than many other 
folksters, and in some of his collections 
has provided very agreeable songs. This 
record shows the fatal tendency of 
singers who achieve a measure of suc- 
cess to widen their range. 

The first song is a mock-flamboyant 
piece of material which might suit Stan 
Wilson, Elton Hayes or Steve Benbow 
off-form. A reasonable melody, but 
basically poor stuff, well played. The 
other three are Negro songs and are 
thus ill sung by someone who _ is 
obviously not a Negro and who—in 
“Ain’t No More Cane”—comes on like 
a concert singer. It may be prejudice, 
but I prefer “Boll Weevil” sung by 
someone who (a) sounds like a working 
man or (b) can make something interest- 
ing of it (both John Sellers and Josh 
White have done so on record). In this 
case, he watches his words and intona- 
tion so the rhymes don’t come right. 
This record was made three years ago, 
and it would have been better not to 
issue it at this time. 

G.B. 


RAY CHARLES 


THE GENIUS OF RAY CHARLES: 

(a) Let The Good Times Roll; (c) It Had To 
Be You; (b) Alexander’s Ragtime Band; (c) Two 
Years Of Torture; (c) When Your Lover Has 
Gone; (a) "Deed | Do (17 min.) —(d) Just For 
A Thrill; (d) You Won’t Let Me Go; (d) Tell 
Me You'll Wait For Me; (d) Don’t Let The Sun 
Catch You Cryin’; (d) Am 1 Blue; Come Rain Or 

Come Shine (21 min.) 


(London LTZ-K15190. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Ray Charles has a _ showman’s 
exuberance and a jazzman’s fervour. His 
tole may be something between the two, 
but the (a), (b), and (c) tracks of this 
album make it clear to me that he has 
little to learn in terms of contemporary 
jazz expression. He would not, for ail 
that, get my vote as the top blues singer 
today, but that is another matter. He is 
fortunate to have some very inspiring 
backing by an all-star big band and the 
talent of arrangers of the calibre of 
Ernie Wilkins and Quincy Jones at his 
disposal. His opening gospel piece, 
“Let The Good Times”, lacks nothing 
in religious fervour, and “Torture” has 
links with Joe Williams and Rushing. It 
is also a notable track for a fast swing- 
ing solo by Gonsalves. Ray’s sensitive 
version of “When Your Lover”, which 
reminds me slightly of Nat Cole’s 
singing. 

The (d) tracks are terrible—a mess of 
strings and sentiment, which should not 


be sold in the name of jazz. It is a 
great pity that the issuers could find no 
other tracks to match the first side; the 
present balance of music will suit no 
one, and could seriously hamper the 
sales of the record as a whole. In the 
meantime Ray Charles occupies one of 
those nebulous positions where he is 
exerting a strong jazz influence on the 
popular music which he purveys. If he 
ever becomes a fully-fledged member of 
the jazz hierarchy he may make a 
major contribution to both idioms, but 
until this becomes fact I prefer to re- 
main silent on his overall importance 
to jazz. 
G.L. 

(a) Ray Charles (p/vcl); Clark Terry, Ernie 
Royal, Joe Newman, Snookie Young, Marcus Bel- 
grave, John Hunt (tpt); Melba Liston, Quentin 
Jackson, Thomas Mitchell, Al Gray (tbn); Frank 
Wess (flute/alt/ten); Marshall Royal (alt); Paul 
Gonsalves, Zoot Sims, David Newman (ten); 
Charlie Fowlkes, Bennie Crawford (bar): Freddie 
Greene (g); Eddie Jones, Edgar Willis (bs); 
Charlie Persip, Teagle Fleming (d). June 1959. 

(b) as (a) with Jose Mangual (bongo) added. 

(c) as (a) but Billy Mitchell (ten) replaces 
Zoot Sims. 

(d) Charles (vcl/p); Allen Hanlon (2); Wen- 
dell Marshall (bs); Ted Sommer (d); Bob 
Brookmeyer (tbn) and Orch. directed by Harry 
Lookofsky. 


DICK CHARLESWORTH 


DICK CHARLESWORTH & HIS CITY GENTS: 

Big Bad Bully; (a2) Blue Blood Blues; (b) Shine; 

(a) Tell Me Your Dreams; (a) Steamboat Stomp; 

Tuxedo Rag (18} min.)—(a) Creole Song: (a) 

Workingman’s Blues; (a) Winin’ Boy Blues; 
(c) Breeze; (a) China Boy (17 min.) 


(77 LE 12-3. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


First of all let me say that I find Mr 
Charlesworth’s gimmick (MIQ, with 
bowlers) tiresome and insulting. You 
start treating people like a bunch of 
Charlies who can’t appreciate you unless 
you have a gimmick and pretty soon 
thev tire of the gimmick and what you 
really had to offer is rejected along with 
it. And it serves you right. 

In this band’s case, what they have to 
offer is light, tuneful Dixieland. Their 
main trouble is lack of identity. All the 
well known and good local jazz groups 
—Colver, Barber, Wallis, Bilk—are 
immediately recognisable; each has a 
distinctive sound. Not so the City Gents. 
They are vaguely like Lewis, vaguely like 
Barber, vaguely Chicagoan and_ the 
result is that they could easily be 
mistaken for Bob Scobey. There is no 
passion here to stir the senses, none of 


the blues-intensity that must be present _ 


to shape and colour a good jazz per- 
formance. And the originality men- 
tioned in the sleeve note is the sort 
which reduces “Steamboat Stomp” to 
drab Dixie, in which the limited tech- 
niques of the brass are only too obvious. 
The leader himself is the most talented 
member of the front line. His playing is 
fluid and warm, especially on “Tuxedo” 
and “Breeze”, but again there is little 
or no fire. The rythm section is a good 
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one, and boasts a banjoist who floats, 
not in the front line, but quietly in the 
background, where a banjoist should be. 

But in the final analysis, the only 
really remarkable thing about the LP is 
the recording quality, which is by far 
the best any local band has enjoyed 
since Colyer recorded in Hamburg. With 
Lansdowne constantly crucifying all the 
trad bands it is reassuring to known that 
someone (John R. T. Davies, to be 
exact) can still turn out a good job. 

(a) Dick Charlesworth (cit, vel); Robert 
Masters (tpt, vcl); Cyril Preston (tbn, vel); 
Bill Dixon (bjo); Graham Beazley (bs); Ron 
Darby (d). Metro Club, London, 25/6/59. 


(b) Preston (tbn); Dixon, Beazley, Darby. 
(c} Charlesworth (cit); Dixon, Beazley, Darby. 


KEN COLYER 


KEN COLYER SKIFFLE GROUP: 
Ham ’n Eggs; Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve 
Seen——Down By The Riverside 


(Decca DFE 6563. EP. 10s. II}d.) 


Ken Colyer no longer features his 
skiffle group, which is a pity, for of all 
the local attempts at singing and play- 
ing American Negro folk music, his 
were the most successful. This was 
possibly because Ken is from a similar 
social strata as those who made the 
original music—certainly, he always 
sounded at ease with the material, as if 
he never had and never would sing any 
other way. 

On the whole these are excellent 
examples of his work, beautifully re- 
corded at a 1958 Hamburg concert. The 
rhythm support is light and loping and 
Ken’s vocals have that casual, bronchial 
sound that is as individual as that of 
Wingie Manone, or Woody Guthrie. He 
treats “Nobody Knows The Trouble” 
as a statement of fact, not as a plaint, 
and the effect is quite moving. This is 
the best track but there’s not much 
between them. A good record for the 


ople. 
TS. 


Ken Colyer (gtr, vel); Ray Foxley (p); Johnny 
Bastable (bjo, gtr); Colin Bowden (wbd); Ron 
Ward (bs). Hamburg, Germany 3/3/58. 


HARRY EDISON 
GEE BABY AIN’T | GOOD TO YOU: 
Blues For Piney Brown; Blues For The Blues; 
Blues For Bill Basie (22 min.)—Gee, Baby Ain’t 
1 Good To You; You’re Getting To Be A Habit 
With Me; Taste On The Place; Moonlight In 
Vermont (214 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1350. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


A good small band session which 
leans heavily towards the blues. Edison 
contributes several astringent muted 
solos, and even blows a fine open one 
on the excellent “Taste On The Place”— 
which track really gets off the ground. 
Webster is immense—his tone is enor- 
mous and so warm that it does you good 
to listen to him. The only drawback is 
the rhthym, which is stodgy and lack- 
lustre. Stoller’s drumming shows little 
variety or imagination, and the usually 
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dependable Ray Brown either had an 
off day or was so bady placed in the 
studio that he sounds muddy. Peterson 
comes off best on the standards, his 
playing of the blues sounding too 
mechanical. I like particularly his so!o 
on “Gee, Baby” and he rhapsodises 
pleasantly on “Moonlight”. I have heard 
Kessel in much better form, but these 
are all minor criticisms, and the record 
is worth its price if only for the. playing 
of the incomparable Webster. 
S.T. 

Harry Edison (tpt); Ben Webster (ten); Barney 
Kessel (g); Oscar Peterson (p); Ray Brown (bs); 
Alvin Stoller (d). 


HARRY EDISON 
K.M. Blues—Hollering At The Watkins 
(HMV 45-Pop. 720. 6s.) 


A fine single taken from the “Sweets” 
LP, reviewed in our issue of September 
1957. “K.M.Blues” is a real jumper; 
Edison plays open horn (I like him best 
that way) and Webster proves that he 
is one of the giants of the tenor. Same 
remarks for “Hollering” plus some good 
solo work from pianist Rowles, who 
seems inspired, and the ever dependable 
Kessel. Good value for money. 

S.T. 

Harry Edison (tpt); Ben Webster (ten); Jimmy 
Rowles (p); Barney Kessel (g); Joe Mondragon 
(es): Alvin Stoller (d). Los Angeles, Spring 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
SINGS GERSHWIN. Vol. 3 and 4: 
A Foggy Day; Clap Yo’ Hands; For You, For Me, 
Fer Evermore; Stiff Upper Lip; Boy Wanted; 
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Crush On You; Bidin’ My Time; Aren’t You 
Kind Of Glad We Did; Of Tee I Sing (15{ min.) 


34s. 14d.) 


The Half Of It Dearie Blues; | Was Doing Ali 

Right; He Loves And She Loves; Love Is Sweeping 

The Country; Treat Me Rough (17 min.)—Love 

is Here To Stay; Slap That Bass; isn’t It A Pity; 

Shall We Dance; Love Walked In; You've Got 
What Gets Me (21 min.) 


(HMY CSD 1299 Stereo. 12inLP. 


(HMV CSD 1230. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is the third and fourth parts 
from the Gershwin set, the first two of 
which were reviewed last month. Much 
the same can be said for this selection. 
Ella treats the lyrics on their merits, 
Nelson Riddle gets the orchestra swing- 
ing when occasion demands, and there 
are enough spots of solo work (trumpet, 
trombone and tenor) to keep the jazz 
interest alive. 

Some of these tunes are not amongst 
Gershwin’s best known works, and I 
can thoroughly recommend such tunes 
as “Clap Yo’ Hands”, “Stiff Upper Lip”, 
“Aren’t You Glad We Did”, “Bidin’ My 
Time”, “Half Of It Dearie”, ““He Loves” 
and “Shall We Dance”. 

The stereo sound is very good; the 
cover drawings by Bernard Buffet out- 
standing—even if they have exactly 
nothing to do with the music. 

S.T. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


GREAT JAZZ REEDS 


(a) Nobody Knows The Way ! Feel Dis Mornin’; 

(b) Shufflin’ At The Hollywood; (c) Ready 

Eddy; (d) Pencil Papa; (e) Stoppin’ At The Blue 

Horseshoe; (f) 1 Found A New Baby (184 min.) 

—(g) One Hour; (h) Everybody Loves My Baby; 

(j) Um Going Home; (k) Victory Ball; (g) Hello 
Lola; (1) Cadillac Slim (18 min.) 


(RCA Camden CDN 139. I2inLP. 26s. 2}d.) 


With the exception of one track, the 
whole of this record is devoted to tradi- 
tional or mainstream jazzmen. The 
choice of reedmen is open to doubt, 

_ although every one of them is important 
in one way or another. It seems a pity 
that Hawkins, Russell and Webster 
should each have two appearances, to 
the exclusion of people like Young and 
Getz, but there one comes up against 
“the contractual snag, which virtually 
excludes the individual record com- 
panies from presenting cross- 
sections of historical jazz. 

Bechet’s piece is a well-known stan- 
dard, in which Sandy Williams blows a 

fine trombone solo. Hamp’s “Holly- 
wood” features some excellent work by 
Chu Berry, surely one of the most 
under-rated musicians of the ‘thirties. 
Bigard’s piece comes from one of the 
Ellington satellite sessions, poorly dub- 
bed, but musically above reproach. The 
Johnny Dodds piece, “Pencil Papa”, 
dates back to 1929, and is a new release 
in this country to the best of my know- 
ledge. His moving blues is in marked 
contrast to a rather superficial effort by 
Fazola (“Blue Horse”), but the Freeman 
classic group retrieves everything with 
their rousing version of “Found A New 
Baby”. This ranks with the Spanier 
Ragtimers as some of the greatest white 
jazz ever put on record. 

The second side opens with the 
Hawkins epic, “One Hour’. Pee Wee 
makes an unequal struggle to uphold the 
reeds against this giant’s onslaught, 
repeated in “Hello Lola”. Mezz’s 
“Baby”, with Ladnier, has been much 
discussed in the past-—a good record, 
but possibly not the best that this pair 
could have produced. Jimmy Noone 
turns out some exquisite clarinet in 
“I’m Going Home”, which is quite new 
to my ears. This track is marred by 
ghastly vocals by Ed ‘Thomson. 

In spite of some fairly coherent 
editing, this vintage presentation sneaks 
in one modern track, albeit deservedly; 
there must surely be enough material in 
RCA Victor’s files to repeat the idea, 
using only modern reedmen? The odd 
man out is the Metronome All-Stars’ 
“Victory Ball”, a 1949 session which 
featured Charlie Parker with Gillespie, 
Davis and Navarro. The finale, illogic- 
ally, is a 1946 Chocolate Dandies track, 
“Cadillac Slim”, which is also a first 
release. I was a little surprised to find 
that Benny Carter, who appears but is 
not featured on the record, is not men- 
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tioned as one of the great jazz reeds, 
but that is just one of those things, 
Webster takes the honours, _ deeply 
ruminating and dashingly brilliant. 

I have the feeling that this is a stock 
RCA pressing, shipped over here regard- 
less of what is available in the English 
catalogue. I appreciate that most of the 
tracks have been cut out since the RCA 
concession was transferred to the house 
of Decca, but “Victory Stomp” has 
already been reissued on the Camden 
label as an all-star session from the 
Metronome series. 

G.L. 


(a) Sidney Bechet and His New Orleans Feet. 
warmers: Sidney de Paris (tpt); Sandy Williams 
(tbn); Sidney Bechet (sop); Cliff Jackson (p); 
Bernard Addison (g); Wellman Braud (bs); Sid 
Catlett (d). 4th June, 1940. 

(b) Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra: Chu 
Berry (ten); Clyde Hart (p); Allan Reuss (g); 
Mile Hinton (bs): Lionel Hampton (vib); Cozy 
Cole (d). Sth April, 1939. 

(¢) Barney Bigard and His Orchestra: Ray 
Nanee (tpt); Juan Tizol (tbn); Barney Bigard 
(cle); Ben Webster (ten); Duke Ellington (p); 
Jimmy Blanton (bs); Sonny Greer (d). I1th 
November, 1940. 

(d) Johnny Dodds and His Orchestra: Natty 
Deminique (tpt); Honere Dutrey (tbn); Jehnny 
Dodds (cit); Lil Armstrong (p); Bill Johnson 
(bs); Baby Dodds (d). 16th January, 1929. 

(e) Irving Fazola and His Band: Whimpy Miller 
(tpt); Julian ‘‘Digger’’ Laine (tbn, vel); Irving 
Fazola (clit); Steve Giaratano (ten); Pete Laude- 
man (p); Bunny Franks (bs, vel); Abbie Brunies 
(d). October, 1946. 

(f) Bud Freeman and His Summa Cum Laude 
Orchestra: Max Kaminsy (tpt); Brad Gowans 
(tbn); Pee Wee Russell (cit); Bud Freeman 
(ten); Dave Bowman (p); Eddie Cendon (g); 
Clyde Newcombe (bs); Danny Alvin (d). 19th 
July, 1939. 

(g) Mound City Blue Blowers: Red McKenzie 
(blue-blowing); Glenn Mier (tbn); Pee Wee 
Russell (cit); Coleman Hawkins (ten); Eddie 
Condon (bjo); Jack Bland (g); Al Morgan (bs); 
Gene Krupa (d). 14th November, 1929. 

(h) Mezzrow-Ladnier Quintet: Tommy Ladnier 
(tpt); Mezz Memzrow (elt); Teddy Bunn (g); 
Pops Foster (bs); Manzie Johnson (d). 19th 
December, 1938. 

(j) Jimmie Noone Trio: Jimmie Neone (clit); 
Gedeon Honore (p); John Simmons (bs); Ed 
Thomson (vcl). 11th December, 1940. 

(k) Dizzy Gillespie, Miles Davis, Fats Navarro 
(tpts); Kai Winding, J. J. Johnson (tbn); Buddy 
de Franco (cit); Charlie Parker, Charlie Ventura, 
Ernie Caceres (sax); Lennie Tristano (p); Billy 
Bauer (g); Eddie Safranski (bs); Shelly Manne 
(d). 3rd January, 1949. 

(1) The Chocolate Dandies: Buck Clayton ( tpt); 
Al Gray (tbn); Benny Carter (alt); Ben Webster 
(ten); Sonny White (p); John Simmons (bs); Sid 
Catlett (d). 23rd August, 1946. 


TINY GRIMES/ 
J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM/EDDIE 
DAVIS 


CALLIN’ THE BLUES: 
Caliin’ The Biues; Blue Tiny (21 min. )—Grimes 
Times; Airmail Special (20 min.) 


(Esquire 32-092. I2inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


It is good to hear Higgy again after 
all this long silence, and to note that 
he still retains much of his erstwhile 
force and vigour. He was always a great 
blues trombonist and the material here 
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{ ECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


fires him to go. And so indeed do his 
companions. “Lockjaw” is the greatest 
gut-bucket tenor player anywhere today, 
Grimes is a lovely guitarist tor blues and 
the rhythm section here bed down nice 
and easily. In fact this is good stuif. 
Jake it apart and you will find nothing 
very involved or clever, but neither will 
you find any ailectation and the music 
swings all the way. 

Higgy sounds great on the opening 
track and again on “Times” shows he 
really knows how to play it hot. He 
trots out all the blues cliches, but it is 
not so much what he plays as how he 
plays that makes the _ difference. 
Lockjaw has a gem of a solo on “Blue 
Tiny’—he is robust at all times but his 
playing never gets coarse and his 
phrasing is entirely personal. Tiny is the 
greatest guitarist for this kind of music; 
his solos are strongly on the afterbeat 
but never tasteless. Bryant is the 
most modern of the solo voices, but his 
piano swings all the time and his solos 
are packed with interest. The rhythm is 
great. Johnson and Marshall lay 
down a solid four-four on the fast 
boogie, “Times”, and create a lovely 
lackadaisical beat on the slow “Blue 
Tiny”. All-in-all, good stuff for all those 
who like their music unadornedly hot. 


Tiny Grimes (g); J. C. Higginbotham (tbn); 
Eddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis (ten); Ray Bryant (p); 


Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 
18/7/58. 

COLEMAN HAWKINS 
SOUL: 


Soul Blues; | Hadn’t Anyone Till You; Groovin’ 

(204 min.)—Greensleeves; Sunday Mornin’; Until 

The Real Thing Comes Along; Sweetnin’ 
(214 min.) 


(Esquire 32-095. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Many records which have appeared in 
recent months have managed to incor- 
porate the word “soul” in their titles. 
None has been more deserving than this 
one, for the soloists are all in fine fettle 
and the group swings from the first bar 
of the first track. Oddly the group pa‘rs 
off complimentarily, with Burrell ad 
Bryant closely knit, Marshall and 
Johnson in another closely woven net, 
leaving Hawk to unite the whole and 
shout his soul from the rooftops. For 
perfection, there would have been room 
for another horn on the top line to 
broaden the riffs, but it is not important. 

What matters is that the quintet takes 
off every time; obviously they like play- 
ing together, and they all talk the same 
language, so that there are no pauses, 
no gaps, no embarrassing situations. I 
accept Hawkins as one of my giants, 
who can do little or no wrong in my 
eyes. Here he shouts a little harder than 
usual and that makes it better. My 
attention was on Bryant’s piano, that 
happy combination of the old and the 
new. His versatility is undiminished, his 


extension of the basic riff is firm and 
confident, and I predict for him a future 
of considerable imporiance. Kenny 
Burrell was heralded with such acclaim 
that he has had to fight to maintain his 
Teputation. He does so with consum- 
mate ease, as he did when I heard him 
at Newport last year; listen particularly 
to his own pieces, “Groovin”, and the 
contrasting “Sunday”, where Hawk 
excels. Géitler’s sleeve note spots some- 
thing I have pondered for some time— 
the occasional similarity between 
Bryant’s left hand and that of Kay 
Charles. I think it is coincidental, 
allowing that their roots are similar, and 
that they have been brought up on city 
blues, not country blues. Bryant is, in 
any case, an infinitely better pianist. 

The big ballad track, “Until”, is all 
Hawk’s, and he certainly spares nothing 
to make it one of his classic pertor- 
mances. This track alone justifies the 
record as my choice of the month. Don’t 
miss it. 

G.L. 
Coleman Hawkins (ten); Kenny Burrell (g); 


Ray Bryant (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); Osie 
Johnson (d). ith November 1958. 


FLETCHER HENDERSON 


PLUS & MINUS LOUIS ARMSTRONG: 

(b) When You Do What You Do; (b) One Of 

These Days—(a) A New Kind Of Man; (a) 
Meanest Kind Of Blues 


(Collector JEL 10. EP. 13s.) 


In addition to the historical in- 
terest, there is much good jazz to be 
heard here. Although the recording 
sounds a little rusty there is no hiding 
that searing cornet that blasts out a 
solo on both tracks of the opening side. 
Louis’ chorus on “One Of These Days” 
is probably the better of the two, but 
only because it is much the better tune. 

I like both tunes from the reverse, but 
musically ““Meanest Kind” is far ahead. 
There is some good muted horn from 
Joe Smith and Big Charlie Green is also 
featured. A good reissue. 

S.T. 


(a) Joe Smith, Howard Scott, Elmer Chambers 
(tpts); Charlie Green (tbn); Don Redman (alt/ 
elt); Coleman Hawkins (ten); Henderson (p); 
Charlie Dixon (bjo); Bob Escudero (bs); Kaiser 
Marshall (d). New York 29/8/24. 

(b) Same, Louis Armstrong (cnt) replaces 
Smith. Buster Bailey. (cit) added. New York 
18/4/25. 


HOUND HEAD HENRY/ 
TAMPA RED 
THE MALE BLUES—VOL. 6: * 
(a) Hound Head Blues; (b) Rooster Crewing 
Blues—(c) Boot It Boy; (c) My Daddy Recks Me 


(Collector JEL 10. EP. 13s.) 


This is the sort of release that black- 
mails the blues collector. He may ap- 
prove of neither the presentation, the 
coupling nor the re-recording, but things 
being as they are, he must have the 
music. For instance, it is obvious that 
none of these tracks was dubbed from 
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a mint original, and that the grouping 
of Hound Head Henry and Tampa Red’s 
Hokum Jug Band on one record has 
little or no meaning in itself. How much 
better to have had four sides by either 
artist? Reissues must, even when 
pirated, be constructive. To take this 
haphazard method to its extreme, we 
will someday have Son House backed 
by Amos Milburn. As it is, anyone who 
doesn’t already own the Half-pint Jaxon 
—Tampa Red tracks will want to. 
Jaxon’s vocals are extremely porno- 
graphic, but so exuberantly and swing- 
ingly so that they do not offend. 
Tampa’s jug band accompany as if they 
had emptied the jug on the spot. It is 
noticeable that the leader’s guitar is 
much more in the country style here 
than it was on his later recordings. 

Hound Head has a swooping, flexible 
voice, ideally suited to the blues, but he 
is given to un-nerving barnyard imita- 
tions that only detract from his work, 
like the odd noises on the Morton Red 
Hot Pepper recordings. But he is worth 
hearing, and Cow Cow Davenport's 
piano accompaniment could hardly have 
been better. 

TS. 

(a) Hound Head Henry (vel) acc. Cow Cow 
Davenport (p). Chicago, 1/8/28. Original issue 
Vocalion 1209. 

(b) as (a), but 18/10/28. 

(c) Frankie ‘‘Half-pint’’ Jaxon (vel) acc. Tampa 


Red's Hokum Jug Band: Tampa Red (gtr, kazoo); 
unknown (jug, pno, bs). 


PEE WEE ERWIN 


PEE WEE ERWIN & THE DIXIE STRUTTERS/ 
DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE: 

Walking With The King; Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot; When The Saints; Just A Little While 
To Stay Here; Lead Me On; Down By The 
Riverside (15 min.)—Marching Into Glory Land; 
Careless Love; Everybody Needs A Helping Hand; 
Lord, Lord, You Sure Been Good Te Me; Give 
Me The Good Word; Just A Closer Walk With 

Thee (15 min.) 


(London SAH-T 6071. 12inLP. 35s. 9$d.) 


As the title suggests, this is an album 
of spirituals or near-spirituals treated 
Dixieland style. All were arranged by 
Erwin and, though some of the tunes 
have already been prolifically recorded, 
all are played with a robustness and 
freshness that really spark the 
performances. 

The material lends itself well to the 
strutting treatment of this group and 
forms the basis for some of the most 
virile and gutty jazz heard in quite a 
while. Though it is the ensemb!'e that 
counts in these arrangements there are 
some good solo spots from Lou 
McGarity and Pee Wee himself; while 
Kenny Davern’s clarinet work is of 
interest, though it lacks punch in the 
ensembles. 

On some tracks, notably “Careless 
Love”, Dick Hyman unfortunately for- 
sakes the piano for electric organ, which 
introduces a hurdy-gurdy atmosphere in- 
to the performances. All the same, this 
is an album with considerable impact 
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which I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending to all traditionalists. 
P.T. 
Pee Wee Erwin (tpt); Milt Hinton (bs); Osie 
Johnson (d); Lou McGarity (tbn); Kenny Davern 
(clit); Lee Blair (bjo); Dick Hyman (p & org). 


LAURIE JOHNSON 


A BRASS BAND SWINGING/ 

THE LAURIE JOHNSON ORCHESTRA: 

Road To Mandalay; Rockin’ In - Chico; 
Bell Bell Boogie; The Midnight Sun will Never 
Set; Marching Saints (164 min.)—The Preacher; 
Duke’s Joke; Mack The Knife; Tiffin; Teddy 
Bears’ Picnic; Honky Tonk Train Blues (17 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1231. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


This is an age when the technicians 
tell the public that it ought to want 
what they want it to want: “This is the 
latest and best—and in any case there 
is no other.” Whether it is a printed 
circuit, 110° tube, foaming detergent, 
home-made deterrent; or soup made of 
fish glue. The principle works in music, 
but the customer is sometimes not re- 
sponsive, for some vague submerged 
reason. 

This collection is the result of a tech- 
nician playing private tricks, for the 
pleasure of himself and his colleagues. 
It is an amusing idea for an arranger 
(Laurie Johnson) but it is an idea based 
more on technicality than on integrity. 
To see the other side of the coin, one 
should compare it with the Quincy 
Jones “B.g Band Bash” (Mercury ZEP 
10047), wiich has more humour and in 
the process more swing. 

The present collection has a_pon- 
derous sound, not least in the riffing 
boogie numbers which are among the 
better tracks. Interspersed among the 
brazen monumentalities are moments of 
value from Bert Courtley, Kenny Baker 
and Ray Premru. “Duke’s Joke” is the 
one track which seems to be written for 
this band and it is good to hear. “Rock- 
ing” and “The Preacher” score for the 
original material, which lifts them above 
the ponderous ruck. My preference for 
the two boogie numbers is partly due to 
the fact that today one never hears a 
large band howling and riffiing those 
bluesy phrases as they used so com- 
monly to do many years ago. 

Taking it all together, the somewhat 
limited humour of this record is of the 
kind produced by persons playing tunes 
on strangely assorted instruments—the 
sort of thing the B.B.C. used to do with 
E. O. Pogson and friends. In this case, 
the instruments, apart from the rhythm 
section, are entirely brass. Listing them 
is a bore. 

GB. 

Kenny Baker (sop-cnt); Stan Roderick, Jimmy 
Watson, Ronnie Simmons, Bert Courtley (cnts); 
Ray Premru (bs-tpt); George Chisholm, Laddie 
Busby, Don Lusher, Maurice Pratt (tbns); Jack 
Thirwell (bs-tbn); George Chisholm, Jackie Arm- 
strong, Don Lusher (euphoniums); John Wilson, 
Ron Snyder (tbns); Alan Civil, Jim Brown, Shirley 
Hopkins, Jim Buck (Fr-horns); Arthur Watts or 
Kenny Napper (bs); Dave Goldberg or Ike Isaacs 
(g); Phil Seamen, Alan Hakin, John Blanchard 
(percussion). Oct. 6 and 9, Nov. 5, 1959. 


GENE KRUPA 


DRUM CRAZY/THE GENE KRUPA STORY: 

Main Title; | Love My Baby; Royal Garden Blues; 
Indiana Jam Session; Spiritual Jazz; Cherokee (15 
min. )—Indiana Montage; Memories Of You; Way 
Down Yonder In New Orleans; Song Of India; 
Finale—Cahu Dance And Cherokee (17 min.) 


(HMV M CLP 1352. S$ CSD 1296. 
(34s. 14d.) 


12inLP. 


Here is a selection from the sound 
track of the recent Gene Krupa film— 
called “Drum Crazy” in this country and 
“The Gene Krupa Story” in the States. 

Inevitably, there is a predominance 
of drumming, but since the picture is a 
musical, the performances are at least 
complete in themselves and not frag- 
mentary background pieces such as was 
the case with the sound track recordings 
from “Odds Against Tomorrow”. 

- From a jazz point of view there is 
little of distinction here. After a crashing 
and bashing main title opening, Ruby 
Lane sings an unoriginal ballad in a 
pseudo-blues style which no doubt de- 
picts Gene’s first encounter with jazz in 


-the film. Probably the best track is a 


jam session version of “Indiana” featur- 
ing Red Nichols and Jess Stacy. Two 
other tracks “Royal Garden” and “Way 
Down Yonder” also have their moments. 
Of the rest, Anita O’Day does well by 
“Memories of You” with Barney Kessell 
accompanying, and there is a very well 
executed version of Tommy Dorsey’s 
“Song of India”. 
P.T. 

Benny Carter, Dave Pell, Eddie Miller, Heinie 
Beau, Dave Harris and Jerry Jasper (saxes); Red 
Nichols, Joe and Ray Triscari, Pete Condoli, 
Conrad Gozzo (tpts); Tommy Pederson, Ed Kusby, 
Murray McEachern, Moe Schneider and George 
Roberts (tbns); Barney Kessel (g); Morty Corb 
(bs); Shelly Manne, John and Jerry Williams and 
Gene Krupa (drs); Jimmy Rowles and Jess Stacy 
(pianos). 


DAVE LAMBERT, JON HENDRICKS 
ANNIE ROSS 
THE SWINGERS: 
Airegin; Babe’s Blues; Dark Cloud; Jackie; Swing- 
in’ Till The Girls Come Home (174 min. )}—Four; 
Little Niles; Where; Now’s The Time; Love Makes 
The World Go Round (17 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12219. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Once the fact of the astounding trio 
is established there is little one can say. 
This album is much better than the one 
I reviewed last month; partiy because the 
supporting musicians are so good. I have 
seldom heard better music from Zoot 
Sims or Russ Freeman and the Basie 
rhythm section helps no end. One must 
accept the limitations of this sort of 
vocal group, but don’t think that they 
sound stereotyped. The imagination 
which Jon Hendricks uses to transcribe 
the instrumental solos into terms of 
vocal expression will endure much more 
searching criticism than I shall impose 
in these notes. The failure is Jon’s own 
solo. piece, “Dark Cloud”. Annie’s 
“Jackie” is a highspot, with Miles Davis 
“Four” and Randy Weston’s “Babe’s 
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Blues” close runners-up. Dave’s bop 
solo in “Swingin’” is a masterpiece of 
timing, and Zoot takes over in the nick 
of time, before he runs out of breath. 
When they trade fours, it could be two 


instruments playing opposite one 
another. 
There is little doubt that their 


formula could be extended to a larger 
number of voices, if they could ever 
find the matching vocal technicians, for 
want of a better word, to balance the 
group. Until they find the necessity to 
change the shape or sound of the group, 
I shall be happy to listen to what they 
have to say as a trio. 
GL. 

Dave Lambert, Jon Hendricks, Annie Ross (vcl); 
Zoot Sims (ten); Russ Freeman (p); Freddie 
Green, Jim Hall (g); Ed Jones (bs); Sonny Payne 
(d). 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZMEN/STILL TRAD: 

The Preacher; | Wish | Was In Peoria—Old 
Fashioned Love In My Heart; Alabama Jubilee 


(Columbia SEG 8008. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


Everyone seems to be doing the first 
two titles now, but there is little of in- 
terest in this version of “The Preacher”, 
and Terry Lightfoot is not the strong, 
vulgar vocalist required for “Peoria”. In 
“Old Fashioned Love”,  Lightfoot’s 
clarinet carries the somewhat syrupy 
melody, while the few relative high- 
spots of the record are supplied by Alan 
Elsdon’s muted trumpet comments. The 
final track is a banjo feature. Ponderous 
rhythm. “Determinedly trad” could be 
the label instead of the rather defiant 
“Still Trad”. All rather dull. Sorry. 

GB. 

Alan Elsdon (tpt); Phil Rhodes (tbn); Terry 
Lightfoot (clt/vcl); Vic Barton (bs); Paddy Light- 
foot (bjo); Jimmy Garforth (d). 28/1/60. 


JUNIOR MANCE 


JUNIOR: 

A Smooth One; Miss Jackie’s Delight; Whisper 
Not; Love For Sale; Lilac’s In The Rain (20 
min.)—Small Fry; Jubilation; Birk’s Works; 
Blues For Beverlee; Junior’s Tune (24 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1342. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


It is always gratifying to pick a 
winner. So far as piano players are 
concerned, I have had that pleasure a 
couple of times during the last year or 
so—once with Junior Mance and before 
that with Eddie Costa. Perhaps John 
Acea or Bobby Timmons will be 
another, and Ray Charles (as a pianist) 
is well in the running. 

Junior Mance impressed us imme- 
diately when he appeared here with 
Dizzy Gillespie; before that, I doubt if 
anyone had paid him much attention. It 
was obvious then that he is a piano 
player with two good hands which he 
uses resolutely, and that he is a very 
swinging musician. He showed that with 
the rhythm section while Dizzy stood 
aside and pawed the ground. 
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He is a musician with the fashionable 
quality of “funk’—a true deep jazz 
fecling. His roots are firmly in the blues. 
Mance provides one more living argu- 
ment against those Pharisees of jazz 
theory who discover, every other month, 
that jazz is dying. He is one of those 
who have technique enough, and under- 
standing, to follow every twist of 
modern development, and yet never lose 
their place in the mainstream of jazz. 

Gillespie used Mance in the same 
way, and to some extent with the same 
sort of group, in which Miles Davis 
used Red Garland on many occasions. 
There is more than just this similarity 
between the two pianists. They have 
much in common, and it is fascinating 
to compare them as it will be to see how 
they both develop. Both have taste, 
swing, jazz feeling, a fine melodic sense. 
Mance has a better touch, and probably 
more control. Red Garland has devel- 
oped more of an individual voice. Both 
have recorded with superlative bass 
players—Garland with Paul Chambers, 
and Mance on this session with Ray 
Brown. 

This is one of the records which is 
quite good enough at first hearing, but 
which provides a lot more pleasure with 
each playing. Ray Brown plays wonder- 
fully—“Birk’s Works” and the following 
blues being particularly good examples 
—with full ringing tone and sympathy. 
The drumming is exactly right. All the 
tracks are pleasant, my personal choices 


being “Birk’s Works” and Benny 
Golson’s delightful “Whisper Not”, 
which is surely one of everyone’s 


favourites these days. 
GB. 


Junior Mance (p); Ray Brown (bs); Lex 
Humphries (d). New York, 9 April, 1959. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


THELONIOUS MONK TRIO: 
Bemsha Swing; Reflections—Trinkle Tinkle; These 
Foolish Things 


(Esquire EP 226. EP. 13s.) 


For this you need a sense of humour 
and an open mind. If it had been issued 
here in the year it was recorded, 1952, 
no-one would have bought it or even 
listened, except for the few people who 
bother with Moondog records. Now, 
everyone knows that Monk is a great 
man or something—even if it’s only a 
personality. In spite of muzzy record- 
ing and other causes of indifferent 
sound, the message comes through. 

“Bemsha Swing” needs the most in- 
telligent and minutely timed drumming, 
and gets it from Max Roach. Who else 
could do it? “These Foolish Things” is 
one of the most fantastic takings-apart 
of a tune ever recorded, and is full of 
humour in every bar. Like the other 
tracks it swings and rattles along. 
“Trinkle” is, with “Bemsha”, the real 
meat of the collection. It sounds like 
a schizophrenic clown bitten and in- 


fected by a whole tone scale, and con- 
tains the most compelling and vital jazz. 
“Reflections” rambles rather too much 
to make much of an impression on me, 
but I regard that as my loss. 

GB. 


Thelonious Monk (p); Gary Mapp (bs); Max 
Roach (d). 18/12/52. 


REV. MOSELEY/REV. BURNETT/ 
REV. GATES 
TREASURES OF NORTH AMERICAN NEGRO 
MUSIC/PREACHERS & CONGREGATIONS: 
(a) Jesus Will Make it All Right; (a) The Com- 
forter Has Come—(b) The Gospel Train Has 
Come—(c) I’m Gonna Die With A Staff In My 
Hand 


(Fontana TFE 17265. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The EP record provides an_ ideal 
vehicle for the reissue of these early 
preacher and congregation recordings, 
many of which are of limited interest to 
the jazz student. This is due usually to 
an over-abundance of relatively straight 
preaching, and it is only when the sing- 


ing and stomping begins that the 
origins of jazz become _ strikingly 
obvious. 


Fortunately, these tracks have been 
carefully chosen, the aim apparently 
being to provide a useful cross-section 
of Negro church music as it was in the 
late twenties. Each track has only a 
short spoken exhortation the 
Reverend. The congregations respond 
eagerly, their voices erupting into song, 
like sudden flames. The Rev. Burnett 
track is perhaps the best (he has one of 
those doom-and-destruction voices), but 
each is excellent. The Rev. Moseley, 
from Georgia, was singing Ray Charles, 
and better, over thirty years ago; his is 
lyrical, rocking music which does indeed 
bring comfort, even to my heathen soul. 
In fact, all of the performances here 
have a lucidity, a sanity, that is lacking 
in contemporary Negro religious music. 
These qualities have been replaced by a 
blind, urgent frenzy, as if it is harder to 
believe, now, that salvation is really 
coming. 

TS. 


Atlanta, 


(a) Rev. Moseley and congregation. 
Ga. 26/10/28. 

(b) Rev. J. C. Burnett and cong., acc. organ. 
New York, 9/10/26. 

(c) Rev. J. M. Gates and cong. New York, 
2/5/26. 


ANITA O’DAY 


FOUR: 
Take The ‘‘A’’ Train; Interlude (Night In Tunisia) | 
‘our; Four Brothers 


(HMV 7EG 8572. EP. 10s. 73d.) 


Four very interesting performances 
from Anita, well-supported by an un- 
named bunch of West-Coasters directed 
by Marty Paich. Anita has always 
seemed to me to be a singer of con- 
siderable talent, ever since she was 
vocalist with the old Gene Krupa 
orchestra in the forties, and it is a 
pleasure to hear her singing material 
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which suits her jazz style. 

Billy Strayhorn’s train piece receives 
a fine, swinging performance and the 
singer gets excellent backing here. Lyrics 
have been devised for Gillespie’s “Night 
In Tunisia” and Miles Davis’ “Four”, 
and the results prove that essentially 
jazz compositions can be sung and yet 
retain much of their original conception 
musically. But it is Anita’s breath- 
taking scatting on “Four Brothers” 
which makes this the most exciting of 
the four tracks. 

P.T. 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 
OTTILIE SWINGS THE IRISH: 
(a) Let Him Go Let Him Tarry; (b) Little Town 
In Old County Down—(b) The Mountains Of 
Mourne; (c) The Real Old Mountain Dew 


(Columbia SEC 7998. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


Ottilie has made a good but finally 
unsuccessful try at combining Irish folk 
music and jazz. In many cases the folk 
musics of different cultures have merged 
successfully (the most recent example I 
can think of is Snooks Eaglin’s superb 
“Mardi Gras Mambo” on a Folk-Lyric 
LP), but here we have Ottilie the jazz 
singer and Ottilie the folk singer 
merging to produce, unhappily, Ottilie 
the popular vocalist—I was instantly re- 
minded of Eve Boswell with the Bob 
Crosby band. 

You can hear Pat Halcox being Louis 
on “County Down” and on the sickly 
but attractively sentimental ‘“Moun- 
tains”, there are good ensembles and 
moments of swinging voice, but on the 
whole this will please neither folkniks 
nor jazzmen. 

Personally, I’m wating for Otillie to 
record that St Louis Jimmy masterpiece 


— “Ninety-nine Times Out Of A 
Hundred They Have Some _ Love 
Disease.” That's the stuff. 

TS. 


(a) Chris Barber (tbn); Monty Sunshine (cit); 
Pat Halcox (tpt); Eddie Smith (bjo); Dick Smith 
(bs); Graham Burbridge (d). 8/12/59. 

(b) Halcox (tpt); Smith (gtr); Smith (bs); 
Burbridge (d). 8/12/59. 

(c) as (a) but Eddie Smith plays gtr. 


MA RAINEY/IDA COX 


THE FEMALE BLUES (Vol. 1): 
Grievin’ Hearted Blues; Little Low Mama Bilues— 
Weary Way Blues; Graveyard Dream Blues 


(Jazz Collector JEL 12. EP. 13s.) 


Four for the archaeologists—some 
might well say four for the birds. How 
I detest these sleeve notes which try to 
sell their wares by pouring scorn on 
present day singers. These are good, of 
their time and mood, but so old and so 
mistily recorded. 

Unless you are a real historian, it will 
prove difficult to digest these blues. Ma 
Rainey had a fine sure voice, and was 
a more tuneful singer than many others; 
amongst the whispy accompaniment a 
pleasant rambling guitar be 
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discerned. On the two Ida Cox songs 
(the latter pair), the muted preaching 


trumpet of the young Tommy Ladnier is : 


to be heard, but for the singer I much 
prefer the 1939 recordings now available 
on a Fontana EP. Well, thanks to 
Collector for the old stuff, but I prefer 
my blues live—and listenable. 

GB. 


THE RED ONION JAZZ BABIES 


THE RED ONION JAZZ BABIES: 

(a) Of All The Wrongs You’ve Done To Me; 

(b) Cake Walkin’ Babies From Home—(c) 
Terrible Blues; (c) Santa Claus Blues 


(Collector JEL 9. EP. 13s.) 


Even though the recording quality 
and balance are inferior, this EP makes 
a timely companion-piece to the recent 
Fontana Clarence Williams reissue 
(TFL 5087). Louis was less ebullient on 
these Gennett dates, but no less telling. 
His solo on “Terrible Blues” is relaxed 
and finely constructed, as are his breaks 
on “Wrongs” and “Cake Walkin’ 
Babies”. Bechet is his usual romping, 
inventive self and, consequently, the best 
ensemble work is on the second side, 
where Buster Bailey’s simple but effec- 
tive clarinet playing makes for a more 
balanced sound. 

In all, an excellent reissue, more con- 
structively, if mo attractive’y, 
compiled and presented than we have 
come to expect from Collector. 

TS. 

(a) Louis Armstrong (cnt); Charlie Irvis (tbn); 
Sidney Bechet (sop); Lil Armstrong (p); Buddy 
Christian (bjo). New York, 8/11/24. 

(b) as (a) but Beatty & Todd (vcl). Dec., 24. 

(c) as (a) but Aaron Thompson (tbn) replaces 
Irvis; Buster Bailey (cit) replaces Bechet. 26/11 


Irvis; Buster Bailey (clit) replaces Bechet. 
26/11/24. 


SONNY ROLLINS/ 
TEDDY EDWARDS 


SONNY ROLLINS AT MUSIC INN/TEDDY 

EDWARDS AT FALCON’S LAIR: 

(a) Doxy; (2) Limehouse Blues; (b) I’ll Follow 

My Secret Heart (20 min.)—(2) You Are Too 

Beautiful; (c) Billie’s Bounce; (c) A Foggy Day 
(21 min.) 


(MGM C 818. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Just for a while the pack has turned 
oh Sonny Rollins and I detect several 
recent attempts in the musical press to 
depreciate his music and to lower his 
reputation—partly because he is such a 
big man, but also because he does not 
treat things too seriously. Someone ob- 
served recently that “the hippies” took 
up Rollins and dropped him when he 
developed beyond them. Now it is not 
only the hippies. 

The Rollins tracks on this record are 
only too obviously recorded live. It 
gives one the sense of immediacy, and 
accounts for the weaknesses. It also 
shows in the humour and in the greater 
giving out which does not always appear 


in a studio performance. “Doxy” shows 
that familiar blend of wry shorthand 
tenor playing and expressive romantic 
outpouring—trather like a birthday tele- 
gram from another continent, with roses 
entwined around the terse, expensive 
words. 

Rollins shows his customary origi- 
nality in choice of material—from the 
simple repetitive “Doxy”, the unlikely 
“Limehouse Blues” and two romantic 
ballads. From each he extracts more 
than almost any other single performer 
might do, and seasons it with his own 
particular fire and __ insight. The 
accompanying three men (two only on 
“Secret Heart”) are serene and 
supremely competent; John Lewis pro- 
vides a concise swinging solo towards 
the end of “Doxy”. 

Teddy Edwards has hardly been 
featured on records before; it is good 
to hear him in the two final tracks of 
this collection. In his individual sound 
there is a trace of Lucky Thompson, but 


-it is much cooler and at times very alto- 


like. Basic to Edwards’ work is an in- 
tense vocalisation — staggered and 
clipped in “Billie’s Bounce” and extend- 
ing to an attractive confidential mutter- 
ing in the final track. Nice to hear, this 
music carries many West Coast trade- 
marks and the whole group is excellent. 
Castro’s piano is another of the school 
which includes Russel Freeman; Higgins’ 
drumming is effective and not over- 
featured. Vinnegar’s bass is almost too 
well known now to require comment, 
but it is therock around which the 
quartet is built, and is—as always— 
jaunty and pleasingly unserious. 
GB. 

(a) Sonny Rollins (ten); John Lewis (p); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). 

(b) as above, minus John Lewis. 

(c) Teddy Edwards (ten); Joe Castro (p); 
Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Billy Higgins (d). 


JIMMY ROWLES 


JAZZ IN A WEATHER VANE: 
When The Sun Comes Out; Throwin’ Stones At 
The Sun—Heat Wave; Let It Snow 


(HMV GES 5797. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Apart from a couple of tracks on 
Vogue’s “Jazz Piarfists Galore” this 
record marks the debut on English 
records of pianist Jimmy Rowles; an 
astonishing fact, when one _ considers 
how long and how well he has been 
playing. Also it is a first time out for 
Herb Geller on baritone. 

The two sides of the record are quite 
different. The first, with arrangements 
by Rowles, features him exclusively in 
two slow-paced tunes. As Shelly Manne’s 
liner notes state, Jimmy’s chief influence 
in writing is Ellington, and the back- 
drops to his solos have a _ distinct 
Ellington flavour. The second side is 
less successful: conventional writing by 
Bill Holman (who also produced the 
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album) which is not helped by the 
solists, whose spots are too short for 
them to get off the ground. But by ali 
means listen to side one. 
MSS. 

Lee Katzman (tpt); Bob Enevoldsen (tbn); 
Bill Holman (ten); Herb Geller (bari); Jimmy 
Rowles (p); Monty Budwig (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 
Hollywood, May 1959. 


PETE RUGOLO 


THE MUSIC FROM RICHARD DIAMOND: 

Richard Diamond Theme; Diamond On The Move; 

Fancy Meeting Karen; I’m Always Chasing Butter- 

bies; Who’s Sam; All Star (14 min.)—The Teaser; 

Ye Olde Curiosity Shope; ’Teen Age Rock; The 

Sleeve Job; Does Mama Know You’re Out; Richard 
Diamond Blues (14 min.) 


(Mercury CMS 18025. 12inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


The background music from the Dick 
Powell T.V. series, composed and 
arranged by Pete Rugolo and played by 
the ursual West Coast sessioners. In 
common with most albums of this 
nature, it is difficult to assess the musical 
worth when the sound is divorced from 
its context, but in spite of some pre- 
tentiousness in the scoring, these pieces 
are rather more coherent and formative 
on their own than many similar offer- 
ings. Of course, there is the usual 
theme music—first and last tracks—and 
the familiar chase piece—“Diamond On 
The Move”—but tracks such as “Fancy 
Meeting Karen”, with Bud Shank’s flute 
to the fore, and “Does Mama Know 
You’re Out”, featuring Bob Cooper on 
tenor, are delightful performances in 
their own right. 

Other interesting tracks are “The 
Sleeve Job”, written for a night club 
sequence, and “Teen Age Rock” written 
as jukebox music, featuring the under- 
rated Al Viola on guitar. “All Star” is 
a nice riff piece, with good piano from 
Jimmy Rowles and Larry Bunker on 
vibes. 

Incidentally, though the sleeve gives 
full technical details, including the 
names of all the microphones used on 
this stereo recording, it omits a collec- 
tive personnel and recording date. Also, 
these tracks could very easily have been 
fitted onto a ten inch LP. 


THE SWINGERS 
Jackie—Love Makes The World Go ’Round 


(Vogue V 9158. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


The title “The Swingers” hides the 
identity of vocalists Annie Ross, Dave 
Lambert and Jon Hendricks. The first 
side, composed by Annie Ross, is all 
about a mouse named Jackie and is one 
of the most amusing and _ ingenious 
novelties I have heard in a long while. 
To any jazz fan with a sense of humour 
I can recommend this performance. 

The reverse is the sort of rhythm and 
blues number that Joe Williams likes to 
sing with the Basie band. Of its type 
it is well performed, with some fair 
tenor playing halfway through. nit 
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RF-CORD REVIEWS—continued. 


PETE SEEGER/LEON BIBB 


PET. SEEGER/LEON BIBB: 
Careless Love—Times Are Getting Hard 


(Top Rank TR 5020. 45. 6s. I1}d.) 
A pair of single performances from 


the last Newport Folk Festival. Seeger’s 
track gives a fine display of the battering 


s banjo, everbody-join-in vivacity, and a 
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P.T. 


touch of the boundless enthusiasm which 
endeared him to listeners this 
country. Like many performances by 
this singer, I like it in spite of itself; 
really, a man singing a woman’s song 
sounds just damn silly. 

Leon Bibb is another of the current 
concert folksters, with a melodic gift and 
a nice tenor voice which is apt to soar. 
A delightful tune, but if we are told that 
times are getting hard in such sweet 
tones, who is going to believe it? 


LEITH STEVENS 
JAZZ THEMES FOR COPPS AND ROBBERS: 
M-Squad Theme; Privatt Hell 36; The Thin Man; 
Havana Interlude; Perry Mason Theme; Easy Mood 
(22 min.)—Peter Gunn; Daddy Long Legs; 
Joshua; Lilli; Dance Of The Lilliputian; Private 
Blues (22 min.) 


(Coral LVA 9118. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


Other than the music for the four TV 
roductions, the rest here comes from 
either Stevens score for the film 
“Private Hell 36”. It is all fairly 
catchy and modern sounding and is 
played by a group of top ranking 
Hollywood musicians. I don’t know why 
jazz should appeal to Cops or Robbers, 
and expect it only happens in America. 
Solos on nearly every track from such 
notables as, Shorty Rogers. Dave Pell, 
Bob Cooper, Herb Geller, Lennie 
Neihaus. Jimmy Giuffre, Milt Bern- 
hardt, Pete Candoli, Ruddy Childers, 
Shelly Manne, Bob Enevoldsen, and 
Claude Williamson. 
S.T. 


ART TATUM 

ART TATUM TRIO: 

Soft Winds; If | Had You—Sweet And Lovely; 
Fine And Dandy 


(Melodisc EPM 7-108. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 

With Tiny Grimes on guitar and 
bassist Slam Stewart, here are four 
titles recorded by Tatum in 1944—the 
first two on Ist May and the second 
paid on 21st December. Listening to 
these it seems strange that only seven 
months separated the recordings, for 
whilst the first pair, by Tatum standards, 
are really nothing much, the second set 
show him off as a piano genius. Both 
“Sweet And pros ” and “Fine And 
Dandy” are attacked by tremendous 
swing, Tatum producing a series of pat- 
terns that are almost breath-taking in 
their originality. Grimes and Stewart 
fit well into the picture. Grimes is an 
interesting soloist and Stewart provides 
a good bass line throughout. 

It must be mentioned that the surfaces 
here are truly appalling. 

S.T. 


ART TATUM 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
(a) Tea For Two; (a) Sophisticated Lady—(b) 
Someone To Watch Over Me; (a) Tiger Rag 


(Fontana TFE 17235. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Tatum’s 1933 piano solos make very 
interesting listening today, some twenty- 
seven years later. His fluency is not 
complete, his bass sounds a trifle heavy 
in places, but all the fiery imagination 
that went into his brilliant swinging 
piano jazz in recent years was evident 
and available in those early days. “Tea” 
is not my favourite piano piece, but 
he rounds off the trite melody line with 
some strongly Hines-influenced passages. 
He sounds much freer and superbly 
eloquent in “Lady” and “ Tiger,” the 
latter being one of his most famous 
solos. I am mystified that the fourth 
track from this Brunswick session, “ St. 
Louis,” was not included on the record. 
Instead, Fontana have chosen a 1952 
solo of “Someone,” slightly more florid 
than the earlier style, and one which I 
cannot immediately place. It does at 
least remind me of one thing—where 
Bud Powell found the inspiration for a 
superb version of the same tune, which 
I heard him play in Paris last —— 


Recording dates: (a) 21st March, 1933. 
(b) 12th March, 1952. 


CECIL TAYLOR 


LOOKING AHEAD: 

Luyah! The Glorious Step; African Violets; Of 

What (19} min.)—Wallering; Toll; Excursion On 
A Wobbly Rail (21 min.) 


(Vogue-Contemporary LAC 12216. 
36s. 54d.) 


12inLP, 


Whilst I approve of many of the 
reasons put forward by Cecil Taylor for 
his line of approach, I do not in any 
way like the results which come out in 
the record. It is brave of Mr. Hentoff to 
refer to Benny Green’s remark, that he 
doubted whether it was music at all, let 
alone jazz. I am furious, because Benny 
has got in before me, and I can only 
endorse his opinion! The music _ is 
precious in thought, wildly affected in 
execution, and uncomfortably derivative 
of the Modern Jazz Quartet, via John 
Lewis, in style. 

Cecil Taylor should forget that he 
ever heard Debussy, Or scratched around 
the writings of Schonberg and Bartok in 
school. Once past these musical bunkers, 
he would have a lot of fun, not always 
at the expense of the listener. To help 
him onto the putting green where I 
suspect his objective may lie, he should 
stealthily acquire copies of everything 
Hines and Tatum put on record. Then 
he should creep around the clubs and 
festivals, surreptitiously hearing Monk, 
Bryant, Silver and co. in passing. Fol- 
lowing a short course in brainwashing he 
ought to be ready for his debut. Until 
then, Mr. Taylor, please keep away from 
jazz, or the piano, or both... .? 

G.L. 
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Cecil Taylor (p); Earl Griffith (vib); Buell 
Neidlinger (bs); Dennis Charles (d). Nola’s 
Penthouse Studio, New York, 9th June, 1958. 

BRUCE TURNER 
ACCENT ON SWING: 
Accent On Swing; Cream Puff; Opus Five; Don’t 
Get Around Much Any More; Stop Look And 
Listen; Christopher Columbus (20} min. )—Queen 
Bess; Honeysuckle Rose; Nuages; Jump For Me; 
Blues For Lester (19} min.) 


(International Jazz Club AJZ/4/LP. 12inLP. 25s.) 


This is one to keep, and remarkably 
good value for money it is into the 
bargain. No one knows better how to 
make a small group swing than Bruce 
Tuner, and his six piece group some- 
times sounds like twelve as a result of 
skilful grouping and p’anning. 

The front line loosens right up most 
of the time, with only occasional lapses. 
The solo strength rests mostly on Bruce’s 
shoulders, although both Chilton and 
Mumford have their moments, notably 
the former in “Honeysuckle”, and the 
latter in “Stop Look”. The blues for 
Lester does not quite come off— per- 
haps through lack of preparation, if it 
was only added during the session. The 
repertoire is ideal for this style of band, 
and I am only sorry that Bruce has not 
yet launched into his own originals. My 
high spot is “Nuages”, the most melodic 
of all jazz themes, from the pen of 
Django Reinhardt. 

Once again it behoves me to take the 
IJC to task for inaccurate sleeve infor- 
mation; Mr. Turner plays clarinet as 
well as alto on some of these tracks, and 
the club members deserve to be a gg 


Bruce Turner (cit/alt); Johnny Chilton (tpt); 
Johnny Mumford (tbn); Stan Greig (p); Tony 
Goffe (bs); Johnny Armitage (d). August, 1959. 


SARAH VAUGHAN/ 

BILLY ECKSTINE 
THE BEST OF IRVING BERLIN: 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band; Isn’t This A Lovely 
Day; I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm; All 
Of My Life; Cheek To Cheek (18 min.)—You’re 
Just In Love; Remember; Always; Easter Parade; 
The Girl That | Marry; Now it Can Be Told 

(18 min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14035. 34s. 

If you like Irving Berlin's music and 

don’t care too much about the commer- 

cial slant, then who better to sing these 

tunes than Sarah Vaughan and Billy 

Eckstine? As it is, all the tracks are 
P.T. 


ALEX WELSH 
MUSIC OF THE MAUVE DECADE: 
(bd) Charleston; (a) Lonesome And Sorry; (a) 
Shim-Me-Sha-Wabbdle; (a) Don't Leave Me Daddy; 
(a) Nobody's Sweetheart; (c) Down Among The 
Sheltering Palms min.)—(b) The Black 
Bottom; (a) Tell "Em About Me; (a) ! Cried Fer 
You; (a) Mammy o’Mine; (d) Sleepy Time Gal; 

(c) Bye Bye Blues (2! min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1219. 34s. 


Make no mistake about it, this is a 
great little Dixieland band. The en- 
sembles are excellently knit, the so!oists 

(continued on page 40) 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


WEATHER REPORT 


Dear Sir, 

I feel it is time I aired my pet jazz 
grievance—that is the lack of attention 
given to the Brown-Fairweather group, 
who play what is in my opinion the 
most satisfying jazz in the country! 

Several months ago Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton, reviewing a superb Lucky Thomp- 
son LP, commented on the attitude 
which many hold about Lucky—‘Oh, 
Lucky Thompson, he’s great isn’t he?” 
and leave it at that. Much the same 
attitude persists towards Brown-Fair- 
weather. Several of the more perceptive 
critics in Jazz Journal have noted the 
value of the group, but even they seem 
to “leave it at that”. Not a single word 
about the band for ages. Why? 

I suppose originality and “soul” (in its 
proper sense, not the phoney one so 
often applied to those Arabian sounding 
modernists, or the toothless New 
Orleans veterans) will always go un- 
rewarded. The Brown-Fairweather band 
have a pleasingly up-to-date sound, and 
a much more musical outlook than any 
other comparable group (anything from 
Johnny Dodds to Sonny Rollins). They 
have a real swinging rhythm section, a 
great trombonist in Tony Milliner, and 
the greatest clarinettist playing anywhere 
today; and of course Mr. Fairweather 
himself. In addition the band have a true 
feeling for the blues (especially Sandy), 
a feeling that is sadly lacking in most 
other trad or mod bands. 

Finally a request to Mr. Denis Preston. 
Please, will you consider recording 
Sandy with top-class American jazzmen 
one day—and let it be a good recording, 
not one of those tinny sounding ones 
you are apt to turn out. 

Now, Mr. Editor, what about an 
article on this great band? 

A. E. DICKIE, 
Ryddl School, Colwyn Bay. 


BY DESIGN 


Dear Sir. 

With reference to the review of 
Confidentially, it’s Condon by P.T. in the 
May issue I would like to point out 
that the recordings are not dubbed from 
78s. I have the American LP on Design 
which states in the sleeve notes that after 
dinner with Condon the whiter, Roy 
Freeman, made a contract for the album 


to be cut—the first in fact for the Design 
label. 

Also included on the American issue 
are two tracks that do not appear on 
the Gala LP—What's New and Sweet 
Georgia Brown. 

. No date is given for the LP but on 
reading between the lines I should say 
it was about 1958. 

J. J. LAUGHTON, 
East Dulwich. 


OLD AND MILD 


Dear Sir, 

Alan Heesom’s letter in your issue of 
May 1960 raises some interesting points. 
If nothing else, it goes to show the 
dangers implicit in categorisation, which 
is all too prevalent in jazz theory today. 
It was only because Humphrey Lyfttel- 
ton’s current band is not “traditional” 
in the strict (and thus absurd) sense of 
the term, that it was excluded—quite 
arbitrarily—from the controversy about 
Barber, Colyer, and the other conven- 
tionally “trad” bands. It is of course a 
better band than most, more pleasant 
and rewarding to listen to, and deserving 
of the utmost support. I am with Mr. 
Heesom in thinking that it deserves a 
far greater coverage than it has had 
lately. 

So far as “brash young critics” are 
concerned, it is difficult to know when 
youth ends and senility begins. In 
political life, it would appear that a 
minor cabinet minister in his middle 
fifties is still a rising young politician. 
The only critics I obect to are the weary 
devils who are never pleased and the 
ignorant persons, doing jazz criticism just 
as part of a general reporter’s duties, 
who are emploved bv some newspapers. 

GRAHAM BOATFIELD, 
Little Wenham. 


THE EUREKA 


Dear Sir. 

I feel I must write a rebuttal to Sam 
Charters’ article on the Eureka Brass 
Band. I hate hassles in the press, and 
write this letter with some reluctance, 
but Mr. Charters is so inaccurate in 
some of his statements and so grossly un- 
fair in others that I feel I must do some- 
thine to keep the records straight. 

His statement about mv _ recording 
several bands in 1955, giving the impres- 
sion that I had arranged primarily for 
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Johnny Wiggs (he calls it “my band’) 


and several other Bourbon Street dixie- 
land tourist music bands is not strictly 
correct. What happened was that Lester 
Koenig, boss of Good Time Jazz, 
came to New Orleans, and discussed with 
me the possibility of recording eight 
bands for his label. The names of the 
bands were mentioned beforehand, so he 
knew full well which ones would be 
recorded. Seven of the eight bands were 
named before the Wiggs band was even 
brought up. I mention this because I 
wish to impress upon your readers that 
my being permitted to include “my own 
band” was a nice gesture of thanks by 
Mr. Koenig, and not the primary object 
of the sessions. 

The second remark to which I take 
strong exception is his direct statement 
that I had never heard the Eureka Brass 
Band! I have heard every version and 
edition of that band since I have been 
knee high to a duck. I might even 
venture to say that I heard them many 
times before Mr. Charters was even 
born. Although I could not name all of 
the men in the band that Charters 
recorded, I could without any effort 
name the majority—and call them by 
their first names. 

Now, regarding the recording of the 
Eureka Brass Band which Mr. Charters 
is supposed to have made. Mr. Charters 
mentioned that he was going to try to 
record the group, but that his equip- 
ment was inadequate, so I offered to lend 
him mine. The night Charters recorded 
the Eureka, I had two friends arrive 
from out of town, but our evening was 
interrupted by ’phone calis from 
Charters who was having trouble with 
my equipment. I at once left my guests 
and joined Charters at Tappin’s Hall. 

I do not recall the exact number of 
tunes which I myself actually recorded, 
but feel safe in saying it was either the 
first two or possible three. I then turned 
the equipment over to Charters, but 
remained at the session until it was just 
about over. 

The album which Folkways  pub- 
lished is from this session. They did a 
fine job of correcting the over-recorded 
highs, and bringing out the under- 
recorded lows. but it is still an amateur 
job of recording. 

What I do object to is the unfairness 
with which Mr. Charters refers to what 
I was doing and had done for the 
musicians in New Orleans, and for the 
contribution I had made to hel» get the 
Eureka Band recorded and published. 

Looking back on Mr. Charters’ Jife in 
New Orleans it left behind a trail of 
broken friendships. Some of the best 
friends he made here now regard him as 
nothing less than a traitor and a turn- 
coat, for he used them all he cou'd, and 
then gave them little or no credit for 
their help. It would be hard for me to 
name two—even one—person here who 
would now claim him for a friend. 


EDMOND SOUCHON, M.D. 
New Orleans. 
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LAND OF THE BLUES 


Sir, 

1 was glad to find the English transla- 
tion of Jacques Demetre and Marcel 
Chauvard’s Voyage au pays du blues in 
Jaz: Journal, mainly because my English 
is much better than my French. But right 
at the end of page eight there is a 
mistake. In Jazz Journal you have “. . . 
where we met... singer and _ blues 
guitarist Tarheel Slim (Allen Bunn) who 
plays on Kansas City with Wilbur 
Harrison. . . .” According to Jazz Hot 
the correct translation must be “... 
where we met .. . singer and blues 
guitarist Tarheel Slim (Allen Bunn) and 
his partner Little Ann, and the guitarist 
James Spurill, who plays on Kansas City 
with Wilbur Harrison . . .” (besides that 
it must be Wilbert Harrison, I think). 

The titles on the Lightning Hopkins 
Time LP 70004 Last of the Great Blues 
Singers (page 39, Recent American 
Records) are: Hello Central/Coffec 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 26) 


232. Surprise, Surprise . . . 

Bill Ashton also requires details of 
“Jazz Surprise’ on Crown CLP 5008. 
(You certainly can pick ’em, Bill . . .). 
He lists the titles as Fall-Out/C-Jam 
Blues /Moonlight / Perdido /Wailin’ | High- 
Time / Cherokee /Scratch/Off-Nite, _men- 
tioning that they are all concert record- 
ings with different personnels, together 
with the laconic comment that they 
“sound like tape from the cutting-room 
floor . . .” Featured aritsts are listed as 
Wardell Gray, Ben Webster, Stan Getz, 
Vido Musso, Charlie Barnet, Sonny 
Criss, Oscar More, Teddy Edwards, 
Buddy Stewart and Anita O’Day. Bill 
says that the tenor sax on Moonlight 
sounds like Getz, and the scat vocalist on 
Fall-Out could be Anita O’Day. 

There are several clues in this witches’ 
brew, however, the most important being 
that C-Jam Blues was issued here on a 
Vogue 78 (V2274) and Perdido likewise 
as a two-part V2296. Both issues are 
credited to Gene Norman’s “Just Jazz”, 
which gives us our source of supply! 
C-Jam Blues is played by Ernie Royal 
(tpt) Wardell Gray, Vido Musso (ten) 
Arnold Ross (p) Barney Kessel (g) Harry 
Babasin (b) Don Lamond (d), and was 
recorded in Hollywood (Pasadena?) on 
February 27, 1947. Perdido was made in 
Pasadena later in 1947, with Chuck Peter- 
son (tpt) Vic Dickenson (tbn) Benny 
Carter (alt) Charlie Barnet (ten) Dodo 
Marmarosa (p) Irving Ashby (g) Red 
Callender (b) Jackie Mills (d). The re- 
verse of Vogue V2274, incidentally, is 
Just You, Just Me from a different date 
featuring Erroll Garner and the Perdido 
thythm section. 

Can anyone assist with further details 


Blues/Long Way From Texas/Mad As 
1 Can Be/New Shorthaired Woman; 
Gotta Move/ Everybody's Down On Me 
Freight Train/Prayin’ Ground Blues) 
Don’t Think I'm Crazy/Dirty House 
Blues/Everything Happens To Me. 
They must be reissues from the Sittin’ 
In With and Jax labels. 
WOLFIE BAUM, 

Germany. 


GUY NOT GREY 
Dear Sir, 

A little “Grey” crept into Reviews 
Blues (May letters). This should, of 
course, have read “Guy”. Although the 
personnel I gave agrees with neither 
Jazz Directory, Hot Discography nor 
Jazz Monthly, I maintain that Fred Guy 
is present on Jeep's Blues. 

Also, re Peter Tanner’s review of the 
Django LP (HMV CLP 1340)—Joseph 
Reinhardt isn’t present—Marcel Bianchi 
and Pierre Ferret are the other guitarists. 


of this Crown LP surprise packet? It 
would seem that Gene Norman has much 
in common with his namesake Norman 
Granz where inadequate recording in- 
formation is concerned. 


233. Odds and Soda-Mints 

Information is required for the follow- 
ing vocal recordings with jazz-flavoured 
backgrounds:—Miss K. M. Franklin of 
Walthamstow would appreciate details of 
Nina Simone, with particular reference 
to the pianist and drummer who accom- 
pany her on Love Me or Leave Me/ 
Porgy (Parlophone 45-R4583). This is 
from the Bethlehem label, recorded last 
year. 

J. Donegan of Walworth requires the 
personnel of the Dakota Staton album 
The Late, Late Shew on Capitol T867; 
and D. K. R. Phillips of Watford would 
like personnel and recording details of 
the same artist’s album Dynamic! on 
Capitol T1054. Mr. Phillips remarks that 
the trumpet sounds very much like Harry 
Edison (Sweets really got around during 
his West Coast stay!), and that the orch- 
estra is led by Sid Feller. 

P. Yoko of Woking asks about the 
accompanying group on Bing Sings 
Whilst Bregman Swings (HMV CLP 1088) 
stating that the trumpet is Sweets 
(again?), the tenor soloist sounds like 
Bob Cooper, and the occasional guitar 
spot could be by Barney Kessel. I agree 
that there is no doubt about Mr. Edison’s 
presence—his trademarks can be picked 
out throughout the set!—and I would 
also suggest Alvin Stoller as the drum- 
mer. 

I will welcome information on anv of 
these items. A passing thought for those 
who may feel that such near-pop material 
is a waste of space—there is just as much 
jazz. content (and often more) in such 
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At the moment I am compiling 
discographies of both Django and Fred 


Guy and would be grateful if Jazz 
Journal readers would send me anything 
of interest on these two musicians. 


JIM HAYES. 
22 Empire Road, 
Liverpool, 21. 
BILL HARRIS 


Dear Sirs, 

I am planning to revise my Bill Harris 
Discography that appeared in the 
August, October and November 1953 
issues of the Jazz Journal. I need com- 
plete information about unreleased 
recordings; the Wildroot Shows aired 
over the ABC radio network during 
1944-45; radio transcriptions; film and 
TV soundtracks and catalog numbers of 
recordings issued around the world. 
Please write: 

ROBERT, J. NEU, 
6023 W. Keefe Avenue, 
Parkway, Milwaukee 16, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


recordings as these, as in many of those 
aged Sam Lanin, Ben Bernie or Cali- 
fornia ‘Ramblers groups lauded as 
“collectors’ items”’. 


234. Oliver “Rev” Mesheux 

Biographical and discographical details 
of this trumpeter are requested by J. D. 
Roche of Northolt. Mesheux’s only 
record dates appear to have been a ses- 
sion with Art Hodes and another date 
with a group accompanying “Pigmeat” 
Alamo Marham’s vocals, both made for 
Blue Note in the mid-forties. Two titles 
from the Hodes session, Blues for Jelly 
and Jack Daly’s Blues, were issued here 
on Vogue LDE174. Unfortunately, de- 
tails of Oliver Mesheux’s life appear to 
be non-existent as far as the reference 
books are concerned; he is not even 
listed in Hugues Panassié’s Dictionary of 
Jazz—a_ surprising omission. As Mr. 
Roche remarks in his letter, “I fail to 
understand how such a brilliant trum- 
peter has failed to record copiously or 
to impress the critics”. 

A space in this column is hereby re- 
served for anyone who can supply details 
of “Rev” Mesheux’s life and activities . . . 


235. Chalk This One Up 

It is not normally the intention of 
this column to act as a “personal 
request” medium (apart from requests 
directfy related to jazz artists and their 
records), but here is a special case. In 
his farewell piece (para. 203) my pre- 
decessor Eric Townley mentioned his 
regret at not having received any letters 
from behind the Iron Curtain—well, we 
now have one! Jazz collector Anatol 
Tyachenko wishes to obtain the address 
of any collector who would be willing 
to exchange LP recordings and interested 
parties are asked to contact this column. 
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RECENT 


AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Cannonball Adderley—-CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
QUINTET IN SAN FRANCISCO (Adderley, 
alto; Nat Adderley, cnt; Bobby Timmons, p; 
Sam Jones, bs; Louis Hayes, d.): This Here/ 
Spontaneous Combustion/Hi Fly/You Got It/ 
Bohemia After Dark (M) RIVERSIDE 12-311 

Patti Brown—PLAYS BIG PIANO (Miss Brown, 
p; Joe Benjamin, bs; Ed Shaunessy, d.): 
Nothin’ But The Truth/It Might As Well Be 
Spring/Walz De Funk/I’m Gonna Wash That 
Man Right Outa My Hair/Head Shakin’/G’won 
Train/Sunshine Cake/Give Me The Simple Life/ 
Didn't Know/True To You 


COLUMBIA CL 1379 
Ray Brown-Shelly Manne-Barney Kessell—POLL 
WINNERS THREE: Mack The _ Knife/Easy 
Living/etc. CONTEMPORARY M 3576 
Dave Brubeck—SOUTHERN SCENE (with Des- 
mond, Morello, Wright): Oh Susanna/Darling 
Nellie Grey/Nobody Knows The Trouble I've 
Seen/Deep In The Heart Of Texas/Darktown 
Strutter’s Ball/etc. (S&M) 
COLUMBIA CL 1439 
Kenny Burrell—ON VIEW AT THE FIVE SPOT 
(Burrell, gtr; Tina Brooks, ten; Bobby Tim- 
mons or Roland Hanna, p; Ben Tucker, bs; 
Art Blakey, d.): Birk’s Works/Hallelujah/Lady 
Be Good/Lover Man/36-23-36 
BLUE NOTE 4021 
Cddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis—PERSON TO PERSON 
(Mildred Anderson, vcl, with Davis, ten; Shirley 
Scott, org.): Connections/I'm Free/Hello Little 
Boy/etc. PRESTIGE BYLP 1004 
Eddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis—jJAWS IN ORBIT ( Davis, 
ten; Steve Pulliam, tbn; Shirley Scott, org; 
George Duvivier, bs; Arthur Edgehill, d.): In- 
termission Riff/Can’t Get Out Of This Mood/ 
Foxy/Our Delight/Bahia/Bingo Domingo (M) 
PRESTIGE 7171 
Duke Ellington and Johnny Hodges—SIDE BY SIDE 
(Harry Edison, tpt; Hodges, alto; Les Spann, 
gtr, fit; Ellington, p; Al Hall, bs; Jo Jones, d_): 
Stompy Jones/Squeeze Me/Going Up—(Roy 
Eldridge, tpt; Lawrence Brown, tbn; Ben Web- 
ster, ten; Johnny Hodges, alto; Billy Strayhorn, 
p; Wendell Marshall, bs; Jo Jones, d.): Big 
Shoe/just A Memory/Let’s Fall In Love/Ruint/ 
Bend One/You Need To Rock (S&M) 
VERVE 8345 
Curtis Fuller—BLUES-ETTE (Fuller, tbn; Benny 
Golson, ten; Tommy Flanagan, p; Jimmy Gar- 
rison, bs; Al Harewood, d.): Five Spot After 
« Dark/Undecided/Blues-ette/Minor Vamp/Love, 
Your Magic Spell is Everywhere/Twelve-inch 
(M) SAVOY MG 12141 
Dizzy Gillespie—THE EBULLIENT MR. GILLESPIE 
(Gillespie, tpt; Junior Mance, p; Les Spann, 
gtr and fit; Sam Jones, bs; Lex Humphries, d; 
Chino Pozo, cga.): Swing Low, Sweet Cadillac/ 
Always/Willow Weep For Me/Ungawa/Lor- 
raine/Girl Of My Dreams/Constantinople/The 
Umbrella Man VERVE MG-V 8328 
Earl Hines—EARL’S PEARLS (Hines, p; William 
English, d; Carl Pruitt, bs; Calvin Newborn, 
gtr): Tea For Two/Love Me Or Leave Me/ 
St. Louis Blues Boogie/etc. M-G-M E 3832 
The jazztet—MEET THE JAZZTET (Art Farmer, 
Benny Golson, Curtis Fuller, McCoy Tyner, 
Addison Farmer, Lex Humphries): Avalon/ 
Serenata/! Remember Clifford/Blues March/etc. 
ARGO 664 


George Lewis—BLUES FROM THE BAYOU (de- 
tails not known) (S&M) 
VERVE MGVS-6113, MGV-1019 
Philly Joe Jomes—SHOWCASE (Jones, d and p; 
-« Blue Mitchell, tpt; Julian Priester, tbn; Bill 
Barron, ten; Pepper Adams, bari; Charles 
Coker or Sonny Clark, p; Jimmy Garrison, bs.): 
Battery Blues/Minor Mode/Gwen/Joe’s Debut/ 
Gone/Joe’s Delight/Julia/I"ll Never Be The 
Same/Interpretation (S&M) 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-313 
Harold Land—THE FOX (Land, ten; Elmo Hope, 
p; Dupree Bolton, tpt; Frank Butler, d; Herbie 
Lewis, bs.): The Fox/Mirror-mind Rose/One 
Second, Please/Sims Aplenty/Little Chris/One 
Down HI Fi JAZZ J 612 
The Modern Jazz Disciples—(Curtis Peagler, alto; 
William Kelley, normaphone; William Brown, 
p; Lee Tucker, bs; Ron McCurdy, d.): After 
You've Gone/Disciples Blues/Slippin’ and 
Slidin’/Little Taste/Perhaps/Huck’s Delight/ 
Dottie (M) NEW JAZZ 8222 
Gerry Mulligan and Ben Webster — GERRY 
MULLIGAN MEETS BEN WEBSTER (Mulligan, 
bari; Webster, ten; Jimmy Rowles, p; Leroy 
Vinnegar, bs; Mel Lewis, d.): Chelsea Bridge/ 
Cat Walk/Sunday/Who’s Got Rhythm?/Tell Me 
When/Go Home (S&M) VERVE 8343 
Ted McNab—TED McNAB & CO. (Bernie Glow, 
Burt Collins, Doc Severinson, John Bello, John 
Frosk, Al De Resi, tpts; Urbie Green, Dick 


7.30 


Hixon, Sy Berger, Frank Rehack, tbns; Dick 
Melodian, Zoot Sims, Gene Quill, Al Cohn, Sol 
Schlinger, Herb Geller, saxes; Milt Hinton 
or John Drew, bs; Osie Johnson or Don 
Lamond, d; Nat Pierce, p; Barry Galbraith, 
gtr.): Mountain Greenery/I’ll Never Say Never 
Again/Blue Moon/Margie/That Old  Feeling/ 
Have You Met Miss Jones? /Lover/You'’re My 
Thrill/It Had To Be You/Three Little Words/ 
Spring Is Here/Close As pages In A Book (M) 
EPIC LN 3663 
Duke Pearson—PROFILE (Pearson, p; Gene Taylor, 
bs; Lex Humphries, d.): Like Someone In Love/ 
Black Coffee/Taboo/I’m Glad There Is You/ 
Gate City Blues/Two Mile Run/Witchcraft 
(M) BLUE NOTE 4022 
Sonny Stitt—BURNIN’ (Stitt, Barrie Harris, p; 
Bill Austin, bs; Frank Gent, d.): Ko Ko/Lover 
Man/How High The Moon/etc. ARGO 661 
Smokey Stover—WHERE THERE'S FIRE THERE'S 
SMOKEY (Stover, tpt, vel; Floyd O’Brien, 
tbn; Jimmy Granato, cit; Gene Raebourne, p; 
John Gilliland, tu; Don Chester, d; Betty 
Brandon, vel): | Don’t Want To Set The World 
On Fire/Smoke Rings/Firefly/Hot Time/Hot 
Lips/My Old Flame/etc. ARGO LP 652 
Ralph Sutton—JAZZ AT THE OLYMPICS (Sutton, 
p; Ernie Figueroa, tpt; Vernon Alley, bs; Joe 
Doge, d.): Winter Wonderland/I've Got A 
Feeling I'm Falling/Let It Snow/etc. (S&M) 


es FESTIVAL 


30th & 3Iist JULY - 


Ist AUGUST 1960 


MIDNIGHT 


ON THE LAWNS OF PALACE HOUSE, BEAULIEU 
IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 


among the Bands and Artistes appearing are:— 


* ACKER BILK 


* DILL JONES TRIO 


* NAT GONELLA 


* JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
* HUMPHREY LYTTLETON 


introduced by ALAN DELL 


TICKETS 12/6 PER NIGHT 


Tickets and Information from Beaulieu Jazz Festival Box Office, 90 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. (Phone Hyde Park 6000) and all main 


agencies or at Turnstiles during Festival. 
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OMEGA OSL 51 
Buddy Tate—THE MADISON’ BEAT, WITH 
CALLS BY EDDIE MORRISON (with The Buddy 
Tate Sextet, personnel not known): Crazy 
Nine/Madison Bird/Lambeth Stroll/Frisky Feet/ 
etc. (S&M) HARMONY HL 11034 
Bobby Timmons—THIS HERE IS BOBBY TIM- 
MONS: This  Here/Moanin’/Dat Dere/etc. 
(S&M) RIVERSIDE 12-317 
Bob Wilbur—THE MUSIC OF SYDNEY BECHET: 
SPREADIN’ JOY (Wilbur, ten, clit, bs-clt; 
Barry Galbraith, gtr; Dick Wellstood, p; 
Leonard Gaskin, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d; Dick 
Carey, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn.): Ghost Of 
The Blues/When The Sun Sets Down South/ 
folka Dot Stomp/Where Am 1?/Little Creole 
Lullaby/Spreadin’ Joy/Who'll Chop Your Suey 
When I'm Gone/Quincey Street Stomp/Georgia 
Cabin/Blackstick/Blue Horizon (M) 
CLASSIC JAZZ Cj-5 
Lem Winchester-Benny Golson — WINCHESTER 
SPECIAL (Winchester, vibes; Golson, ten; 
Tommy Flanagan, p; Wendell Marshall, bs; 
Arthur Taylor, d.): Down Fuzz/if | Were A 
Bell/Will You Still Be Mine/Mysticism/How 
Are Things In Glocamorra?/The Dude (M) 
NEW JAZZ 8223 
Lester Young—GOING FOR MYSELF (Young, cit 
and ten; Harry Edison, tpt; Oscar Peterson or 
Lou Stein, p; Ray Brown, bs; Herb Ellis, gtr; 
Louis Bellson or Mickey Sheen, d.): Elice/Love 
Is Here To Stay/St. Tropez/Waldorf Blues/ 
Sunday/You're Getting To Be A Habit With Me 
(M) VERVE 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Blind Boys of Alabama—Mother’s On The Train/ 
Hills of Calvary GOSPEL 1036 
The Brooklyn All Star Singers—Rest Awhile/The 
Words of God PEACOCK 1809 

Milt Buckner—After Hours/Two Flights Up 
ARGO 5361 

Bo Diddley—Walkin’ and Talkin’/Crawdad 
CHECKER 951 

Carol Fran—One More Chance/Hold Me 
EXCELLO 2175 

The Gospelaires—Joy, Joy, Joy/Judgement 
PEACOCK 1812 


BE SENSIBLE— 
JAZZ FANS! 


BUY BY MAIL FROM THE 
RECOGNISED SPECIALISTS 
All jazz records (and pops and 


classics) and jazz books are supplied 
by our specialist service 


POST & PACKING FREE TO 
HOME AND H.M. FORCES 
CUSTOMERS 


Purchase Tax Free To Overseas 
(including H.M. Forces) 
Home customers—we can send records 
free of tax to your overseas contacts 
and friends—we do the work—AND 

SAVE YOU MONEY ! 


details: 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 
(dept. J.J. Jazz) 
AGATE & CO. LTD. 
(dept. J.J. pops and classics) 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


The Gospe) Clefs—He Made Them All—Go, | 


Woman, Sin No More SAVOY 4138 
The Harmonizing Four—! Love To Call His Name/ 
Glory To His Name VEE JAY 886 
Ralph Harris—She Might/Who's To Blame? 
EXCELLO 2177 
Sister Barbara Jones—There’s A City Over There/ 
Be Ready PEACOCK 1810 
Jimmy Lee—All Of My Life/Chicago Jump 
BANDERA 2506 
Original Five Blind Boys—Call On Jesus/Time 
To Think About The Lord PEACOCK 1811 
The Raymond Rasberry Singers—Waiting On 
You/As Long As | Live SAVOY 4137 
Jimmy Reed—Found Love/Where Can You Be? 
VEE JAY 347 
J. D. Scott and Mastertones—Crazy Little Ol’ 
Feeling/Fanny Mae BANDBOX 226 
Ray Sharpe—Red Sails In The Sunset/For You 
My Love JAMIE 1155 
The Silvertones—You Gotta Change Your Ways/ 
Sentimental Journey SILVER SLIPPER 1000 
The Staple Singers—Will The Circle Be Un- 
broken?/Don't Drive Me Away VEE JAY 885 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe—Lilly of the Valley/Noth- 
ing Between/God, Lead Us Along/! Saw the 
Light/etc. (S&M) OMEGA OSL-31 
The Voices of Jordan—My Jesus Loves Me/Go 
Tell Him GOSPEL 1037 


| 


IF YOU’RE VISITING OR, 
PASSING THROUGH PARIS 
ALL RECORD COLLECTORS 
WILL SAVE TIME BY FIRST | 
CALLING AT THE 


“TREASURY OF JAZZ” 
8, RUE ALBERT LAURENT, 
CHATILLON, | 
S/S BAGNEUX, (SEINE) 
10 mins. from Porte d’Orleans. 
Bus 194 

Biggest Stocks of Jazz 

LPs/EPs/78s IN FRANCE. 


IF IN DOUBT, ’PHONE US 
AT PELLETON 11-72. 


WE SPEAK ENGLISH. 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at [00 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


JULY: 
Friday Ist 


The Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 


Saturday 2nd .... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


Sunday 
Monday 4th ... 
Tuesday Sth ... 
Wednesday 6th 


Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


Thursday 7th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 8th 
Saturday 9th ... 
Sunday 10th . 


Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Mick Mulligan and His Band 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


Monday 11th .... Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Tuesday 12th ... Terry Lightfoot and His New Orieans Jazzmen 
Wednesday 13th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Thursday 14th . Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Friday 15th 
Saturday 16th . 
Sunday 17th 


Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Kenny Ball’s Jazmen 


Monday 18th ... The Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Tuesday 19th ... Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Wednesday 20th Alex Welsh and His Band 


Thursday 21st . 
Friday 22nd ... 
Saturday 23rd . 
Sunday 24th ... 


Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and His Band 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


Monday 25th ... Terry Lightfoot and His New Orleans Jazzmen 
Tuesday 26th ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Wednesday 27th Alex Welsh and His Band 

Thursday 28th . Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 29th 


Micky Ashman and His Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 30th . Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


Sunday 3ist ... 


Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 


On the following dates in July the famous American blues 
singer MEMPHIS SLIM will also be appearing at Jazzshows 
Jazz Club: Ist, 3rd, 10th, 13th, 18th, 27th, 29th, 31st. 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0184 
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CEDRIC HEYWOOD 
(Continued from page 22) 


Newman, Russell Jacquet, Al Lucas on 
bass and Jo Jones and Shadow Wilson 
on drums. This was a very good united 
band, and we made some records for 
Victor. I haven’t heard the album but 
Jimmy Mundy did a lot of writing for 
us. They made at least two of my own 
tunes: Hot Rod and You Gotta Change. 

On leaving Jacquet, Cedric went back 
to the West Coast and gigged around 
San Francisco with different modern 
groups. “I’ve played more in the Miles 
Davis/Art Blakey type of groups than 
Dixieland, and really I prefer that best. 
But I'll play with whatever they have. 
You have to play for money, not what 
you prefer. I play with a rhythm-and- 
blues group one night and a Dixieland 
the next.” 

That brought us up to date as I 
enquired how he came to be with 
Ory.... “I got the job through Alvin 
Alcorn who asked me to come with the 
band for a while. Well, that was in 
1955 and I have been regular pianist 
with Ory at his club, On The Levee, ever 
since. I’ve been on all the recent 
albums also.” 

‘Cedric was quite enthusiastic about 
Europe . . . come to think of it, it was 
about the only thing he was really 
enthusiastic about, only appearing to 
extol the merits of other musicians 
because he thought it was required of 
him. ‘“ This is my second trip and it’s 
very good,” was his comment. “ The 
people are wonderful and they seem to 
take jazz as a religion. I hope to come 
back with another group soon . . . maybe 
Dixieland . . . it doesn’t matter just as 
long as it’s jazz.” 


- RECORD REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 37) 


competently good and the rhythm really 
moves. There is really not very much to 
criticise—each track has some‘hing to 
recommend it, if you go for this type 
of jazz that. is, and none is much better 
than the next. I particularly like the 
Chicago-sounding ensembles of “Shim- 
Me-Sha”, with its fine trumpet solo; the 
nicely tempoed ‘Sheltering Palms’, with 
good trombone by Len Doughty; the 
jumpy “Black Bottom’, with its turgid 
bass-saxophone; and the tasteful and 
original version of Yancey’s “Tell ’em”, 
complete with excellent piano solo. 
Welsh’s trumpet work is fine through- 
out—I like his tone and his Armstrong- 
tinged phrasing has much orig‘nal 
thought behind it. The rest of the 
soloists are good if not quite so original, 
and they all play with a good swing. 
Incidentally, I wish someone would 
tell me the reason for the stupid “Mauve 
Decade” gimmick. Does someone think 
the coser picture of the St. Valentine’s 
Day Murder is going to help sell the 


. record? I hope and think they are 


wrong. Mr. Leslie’s sleeve notes, as 
usual, tell us exactly nothing about the 
music or the musicians. 
S.T. 
(a) Alex Welsh (tpt); Roy Crimmins (tbn); 
Archie Semple (cit); Fred Hunt (p); Bill Reid 
(bs); Johnny Richardson (d). 25/9/59, 2/10/59 


and 3/11/59. 

(b) Same, with Harry Gold (bs-sax). 
25/9/59. 

(c) Same as (a) but with Len Doughty (viv- 
tbn). 3/11/59. 

(d) Welsh (tpt); Hunt (p). 3/11/59. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the Ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and Is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappoint ment, 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 

“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, 
Articles. Record Reviews. August, September, October, 
1959, January, February, 1960, issues now available from. 
Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., 
post free. 

EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Jan./Feb., March/April. 
Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 

JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 

Ma Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 

SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? 
We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern 
Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 
3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, Julv/Aug.. Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Nov./Dec. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arri 
not later than the 10th of the month poles to publication. " 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged. every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 


JAZZ JOURNALS—Complete bound volumes with index, 
1958 and 1959. Immaculate, any offers? P. H. WILLIAMS, 
323 Christchurch Road, Newport, Mon. 


THE CRAVE (Morton) Sheet music wanted. Paul Bernard 
Moore. TUD. 4558. 


FOR SALE—the illustrious motoring machine of an un- 
discharged bankrupt—-reputedly left in lieu of payment with 
British Railways. Past magnificent 1933, 3-litre Lagonda 
pillarless saloon—vast. Ring Hockley, Essex 268. 


AMERICAN RECORDS by your favourite Jazz Artistes 
available from stock. Blue Note Records my speciality. 
Write for latest lists to M. W. HEATH, 26 Goidel Close, 
Wallington, Surrey. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


MAINLY FOR MODERNS! ... a special selection of 12” LP’s 


1. “BRANCHING OUT” (Nat Adderley, Johnny Griffin)—Sister Caroline/Well, You Needn’t/Don’t Get Around 


Much/I’ve Got Plenty of Nothin’/Branching Out/I Never Knew/Warm Blue Stream. 49/6. 

2. CLIFFORD BROWN MEMORIAL ALBUM (vw. Gryce, J. Lewis, “Philly’’ Joe, et al)—Brownie Speaks /De-Dah/ 
Cookin’/You Go To My Head/Carving the Rock/Easy Living/Minor Mood/Cherokee/Wail Bait /etc. 49/6. 

3. COHN ON THE SAXOPHONE (AI Cohn, H. Jones, et al)—When Day Is Done/Good Old Blues/Softly As In a 
M. Sunrise/ Abstract of You/Blue Lou/We Three/Idaho / Things I Love/Singing the Blues/etc. 39/6. 

4. EDDIE DA COSTA QUINTET (w. Art Farmer. Phil Woods, et al)—Get Out of the Road/In Your Own Sweet 
Way/Big Ben/Nature Boy/Blues + 8/I Didin’t Know What Time It Was/Stretch In F. 39/6. 

5. DUKE ELLINGTON . . SEATTLE CONCERT (March 25, 1952)—Harlem Suite/The Hawk Talks/Ellington Med- 
ley/Jam With Sam/Sultry Serenade/Skin Deep/Sophisticated Lady/Perdido/Caravan. 45/-. 

6. “GROOVIN’ HIGH” (Getz, Gray, Criss, Shavers, McGhee, W. Smith, Bellson, et al)—Groovin’ High/Body & 
Soul/I Got Rhythm/Hot House/How High the Moon. 39/6. 

7. STAN LEVEY QUINTET (C. Candoli, R. Kamuca, Lou Levy)—Stan Still/What Can I Say After I Say I’m Sorry / 
Lover Come Back To Me/Ol’ Man Rebop/Old Folks/One For Joan. 39/6. 

8. THE JOHN LEWIS PIANO (w. various rhythm)—Harlequin/Little Girl Blue/The Bad & the Beautiful/D & E/It 
, Never Entered My Mind/Warmeland/Two Lyric Pieces /(a) Pierrot (b) Columbine. 39/6. 

9. YUSUF LATEEF “JAZZ MOOD” (small gp. feat. various Indian instruments with ten. sax, tromb. & rhythm) 
Metaphor/ Yuseef’s Mood/The Beginning/Morning/Blues In Space. 49/6. 

10. JOE NEWMAN OCTET (Cohn, Wilkins, et al)—Soon/ Limehouse BI./Dream a Little Dream/Corner Pocket/If | 
Could Be With You/Thing of the Past/Pretty Skinny Bunny/Leonice/Jack’s Wax/Topsy/etc. 39/6. 

11. CHARIE PARKER (Historical recordings never issued previously)—Ko Ko/’Round Midnite/Cool BI./Ornithology 
(two versions) /Move/White Xmas/Hot House/Groovin’ High/Theme 52/6. 

12. THE RETURN OF ART PEPPER (Art Pepper Quintet) —Pepper Returns/Broadway/You Go To My Head/ Angel 
Wings/Funny Blues/Five More/Minority/Patricia/Mambo De La Pinta/Walkin’ Out BI. 39/6. 

13. MODERN ART (Art Pepper Quartet)—Blues In/Bewitched/When You're Smiling/Cool Bunny/Dianne’s Dilemma 
/Stompin’ at the Savoy/What Is This Thing Called Love / Blues Out. 39/6. 

14. “MAX” (Roach, Mobley, Dorham, et al)—Crackle Hut/Speculate/That Ol’ Devil Love/ Audio Blues/““C M”/Four-X. 
39/6. 

15. MAX ROACH & STAN LEVEY “Drummin’ the Blues” (w. C. Candoli, Perkins, Cooper, Rosolino)—Facts About Max 
/Milano BI./Swingin’ the BI./Breadline Bl./Bye Bye BI./Count’s BI. /etc. 39/6. 

16. “BUD” (Bud Powell Trio/Qrt)—Some Soul/Blue Pearl/ Frantic Fancies/Bud On Bach/Keepin’ In the Groove/Idaho/ 
Don’t Blame Me/ Moose the Mooche. 49/6. 

17. SONNY ROLLINS (w. JJ, Silver, Monk, Chambers, Blakey)—Why Don’t I?/Wail March/ Misterioso/ Reflections / 
You Stepped Out of a Dream/Poor Putterfly 49/6 

18. FRANK ROSOLINO QUINTET (w. Richie Kamuca)—Cherry/Let’s Make It/How Long Has This Been Going 
On? /They Say/Fine Shape/Fallout/Thou Swell/Tuffy. 39/6 


19. SAXOPHONE REVOLT (Adderley, Coltrane, Golson, Griffin, Hawkins, Hodges, Mulligan, Rollins, feat. w. various 
gps.)—Rhythm-a-ning /Monk’s Mood/Woody’n You/ Think Deep/A Little Taste/Mood Indigo/Namely You/Cutie. 


49/6. 
20. CLARK TERRY & HIS ORCH. (feat. Paul Gonsalves)—Blues For the Champ of the Champs/Clark Bars/Serenade 
to a Bus Seat/Lonely One/Satin Doll/etc. 45/-. 
BOOK NEWS! Two new publications . . . 
“Jack Teagarden” (Smith, Guttridge)—Highly entertaining biography 21/- (post 9d.) 
“The Country Blues’—Sam Charters’ fine book now published in England 21/- (post 9d.) 
SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER! Five back issues of “Down Beat”... 10/- post free! 
Write now to: 


DAVE 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: We still sell (and buy) 78’s! 
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THE GREATEST 


CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 


NEW MONOPHONIC RELEASES 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12225 

“SWINGIN’ THE 20’s” 

BENNY CARTER QUARTET 

Thou swell; My blue heaven; just imagine; If i 
could be with you; Sweet Lorraine; Who’s sorry 


now. 
Laugh! Clown! Laugh!; All alone; Mary Lou; In 
a little Spanish town; Someone to watch over me; 
My Monday date. ‘ 


LAC 12229 

“MODERN JAZZ CLASSICS” 
ART PEPPER + ELEVEN 

Move; Groovin’ high; Opus de funk: 
midnight; Four brothers; Shawnuff. 
Bernie’s tune; Walking shoes; Anthropology; Aire- 
gin; Walkin’; Donna Lee. 


*Round 


LAC 12230 

KING SIZE 

ANDRE PREVIN TRIO 

Vl remember April; Much too late; You’d be so 
nice to come home to. 

It could happen to you; 
beginning to see the light. 


Low and inside; I’m 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12232 

SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 

Concerto for Clarinet and Combo (in three 
movements); Sophisticated rabbit; My old flame; 
Bags’ groove. 


VOGUE 


LAE 12192 

“TAYLOR MADE PIANO” 

BILLY TAYLOR 

Just squeeze me; Feeling frisky; Makin’ whoopee; 
Tiroro; Moonlight saving time; Cu-blu. 

I'm beginning to see the light; All the things you 
are; Lady Byrd. 


LAE 12224 

“BLOWIN’ THE BLUES” 

THE BLUES Vol. 3 

Blowin’ the blues; Montgomeryland funk; Mid- 
night blues; Hey now! 

Funky old you; Siow freight; Four funky folk; 
Blues in the distance. 


VOGUE 


LAE 12226 

MASTERSOUNDS IN CONCERT 

Stompin’ at the Savoy; Medley—tin a sentimental 
mood; Our very own; These foolish things— 
Love for sale; Star eyes; Two different worlds; 
Somebody loves me. 


LAE 12231 

“A GOOD GIT-TOGETHER” 

JON HENDRICKS 

Everything started in the house of the Lord; 
Music in the air; Feed me; I’ll die happy; Pretty 
strange; The shouter. 

Minor catastrophe; Social call; Out of the past; 
A good git-together and Everything started in the 
house of the Lord. 


STEREOPHONIC 
CONTEMPORARY 


SCA 5011 

BARNEY KESSEL PLAYS “CARMEN” 
Swingin’ the toreador; A pad on the edge of 
town; If you dig me; Free as a bird. 

Viva el toro.; Flowersville; Carmen’s cool; Like, 
there’s no place like...; The gypsy’s hip. 


3 GREAT ALBUMS BY 
SONNY STIT 


LAE 12191 


SONNY STITT WITH THE 
NEW YORKERS 


The best things in life are free; Engo, the bloos; 
it might as well be spring; Cherokee; | didn’t 
know what time it was; Body and soul; People 
will say we’re in love; Bloosey; Bird’s eye. 


LAE 12196 


SONNY STITT PLAYS 


There will never be another you; Afterwards; 
The nearness of you; If | should lose you; Biscuit 
mix; Blues for Bobby; Yesterdays; My melancholy 
saby. 


37 MINUTES AND 48 SECONDS 
with SONNY STITT 


Because of you; Blue moon; Windy ride; But not 
for me; What is this thing called love; Harlem 
Nocturne; Sweet Georgia Brown; Blues for Yard; 
Scrapple from the apple. 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE CURRENT 


ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE 1d. MONTHLY 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113, FULHAM RD, LONDON. S.W.3 TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. DUNCKLEY (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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